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Phoenix Mutual bases its selection of manpower upon the premise that 
guality service requires quality representation. 

It is not surprising, then, that each year a considerable number of 
Phoenix Mutual fieldmen are chosen for positions of leadership in their 
communities and in their life underwriter associations. 

In 1950 alone, underwriter associations in four major cities were headed 
by Phoenix Mutual representatives. Another served as president of his state 
association. In addition, within the past year the following nine men have 


served as president or immediate past president of local underwriter groups. 


CALVIN L. RASEY J. HENRY SNYDER OLIVER M. WILHELM 
President, 1950-5] President, 1949-50 President, 1950-51 
New Castle Assn. Rutland Assn. Finger Lakes Assn. 
PHILIP V. BIRMINGHAM J. ROBERT DEAN JOHN A. DONAGHY ROBERT A. JUDD 
President, 1948-49 President, 1948-49 President, 1948-49 President, 1948-49 
St. Paul Life Underwriters Assn. Northern New Jersey Assn. Eastern Maine Assn. Madison Assn. 
NORMAN C. LYMAN LOWELL A. WEAVER 


President, 1948-49 
Eugene Assn. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


President, 1948-49 
Akron Assn. 
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| SHILA 
Assn. 
Assn. S | f 
Trouble Disposal is Hal Stern’s specialty. 
“What's going to become of me after I'm 65?” 
“Will my wife lose our home if I should die?”’ 
“Does our business g0 on the rocks if my partner dies?” 
These are typical of scores of worries that people dispose 
of for good and all—through Hal’s advice and counsel. 
“Guess I’m a pretty lucky guy,” Hal Stern often tells 
himself. “I make a mighty good living—and I do a lot of 
good for my friends and neighbors—and through them to SO << 
the community as a whole...in my job as representative of er | 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society.” T H E\ Ec Q U TA B L E 
7 * 7 LiFe. ASSURANCE 
pap oon age so= re hygeine SOCIETY 
Society serves his community by selling |:fe insurance. OF THE: MNITED. STATES 
NY USTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI"... official crime-prevention broadcasts from the 
a tp Mitt of the Federal Bureau of Investigation...another public-service contribution THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
sponsored in his community by The Equitable Society Representative. 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 
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LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re- 


vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 


(000 Omitted) 
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ae a oe GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
HOTEL | | CONTRACTS 
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BOSTON -+ BUFFALO + CLEVELAND TT, secceces 247.817 308.000 
DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON Dec. ........ 623,554 504.000 
STATLER OPERATET PP esowwwde $3,400,090* $3,680,000* $3,310,000 72% 
wr % es * Including Year-end Adjustments 
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FEDERAL LIFE TAXATION 


NDER the terms of the present 

bill (see Best’s Lire INSURANCE 
NEws, page 94, August edition) 
which is stalled in the Senate, the life 
companies are required to file 1949 
returns by September 15. In view 
of the fact that no action has been 
taken recently on this bill, the filing 
date has been extended to November 
15. 





LOUIS POHL 
Manager, Pontiac, Michigan 





| N 1935, at the age of twenty-seven, 

Louis Pohl began his insurance 
career as an agent in Detroit for 
The Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia. His record both as agent 
and as associate manager was 
outstanding. 


After three years in the armed 
services, Mr. Pohl returned to the 
Company as a field supervisor. In 
September, 1945, he was made 
manager of our Pontiac District. 


In 1949 the Pontiac District led its | 
division in per-man weekly pre- 
mium increase. During the first 
eight months of 1950 Pontiac led | 
all weekly premium agencies in | 
per-man combined increase. | 


Active in local and State A.L.U. 
affairs, Mr. Pohl is vice-president | 
of the Michigan State Association || 
of Life Underwriters, and a past | 
president of the Pontiac Association. 


Louis Pohi’s exemplary leadership 
is an inspiration and a challenge. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 
































As an interesting side angle, Con- 
gressman Walter A. Lynch (D.- 
N. Y. C.), who in the past has raised 
so loud a voice about taxing life in- 
surance companies, is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of 
New York State. He has been one 
of the stalwarts in Congress holding 
out for the retroactive provision 
originally appearing in the House 
measure to tax the life companies. 


PREMIUMS 3.25%, OF 
INCOME 


MERICAN families are ex- 

pected to put $7,100,000,000 
into life insurance and annuities dur- 
ing 1950, some 80 per cent greater 
than the 1940 total, but this year’s 
premiums will represent a materially 
smaller share of aggregate family in- 
come than ten years ago, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance says. 

“The flow of family dollars into 
this anti-inflationary channel will be 
$3,200,000,000 greater this year than 
in 1940,” Holgar J. Johnson, In- 
stitute president, commented. ‘And 
yet on the basis of present income 
trends, this greater volume of pre- 
mium payments will probably repre- 
sent only about 3.25 per cent of na- 
tional income this year, compared 
with 4.9 per cent in 1940. There is 
a great need under today’s conditions 
for emphasis on savings of all types 
if we are to minimize inflationary 
trends and protect the buying power 
of both the amounts newly saved and 
those accumulated in the past.” 

The rise in premium payments 
reflects the increased ownership of 
life insurance in the past ten years. 
Due to shifts in buying trends, with 
group life insurance and such policies 
as family income and term plans in- 
creased, the total owned by Ameri- 
can families has risen more rapidly 
than the premium figures indicate. 
Life insurance outstanding today is 
90 per cent greater than ten years 
ago and annuity premiums have 
doubled, while the premium aggre- 
gate has risen 80 per cent. 

In 1949, the aggregate premiums 
paid all U.S. life companies for life 
insurance and annuities were $6,- 
796,000,000. With national income 
of $216,800,000,000, the ratio of pre- 
miums to income was 3.1 per cent. 
These premiums did not include 
those for accident and health policies. 


HE Life Insurance Marketing 

Institute of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, has announced 
a new course “An Indoctrination 
Course for New Agents.” 

As correctly pointed out in the an- 
nouncement, teaching a new agent 
the basic facts of life insurance costs 
money—in  supervisor’s salary, 
general agents’ time, and time lost 
from personal production and over 
all administration of the agency. 
Good agencies, of course, spend the 
time and effort, both of which have 
a monetary value, so that the new 
recruit when he goes out in the field 
is well qualified. 

It is possible that this new course 
could prove very helpful to agencies 
located in the mid-west. The course 
is of one week’s duration, Monday 
to Friday, and lasts 5 hours per day. 
The maximum enrollment for any 
one class is 20. The charge for the 
course is $27 and housing facilities 
at Purdue University for the entire 
week totals $5.25. The total cost for 
the course is not expected to exceed 
$40.00. Additional details can be 
secured from Hal L. Nutt, Director 
of the Course, at the University in 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


LIFE INSURERS 
CONFERENCE 


Standing Committees 


TANDING committees for 

1950-1951 of the Life Insurers 
Conference have been named by 
President E. H. Mears of the Union 
Life. These committees and their 
chairmen are as follows: Advisory, 
Bascom Baynes, Home Security 
Life; Attendance, Neal O. Dubson, 
Quaker City Life; Auditing, Wyatt 
Smith, Home Beneficial Life; Busi- 
ness Standards, E. W. Craig, Na- 
tional Life & Accident; Credentials, 
E. M. Keough, Pennsylvania Mutual 
Life; Laws and Legislation, Ashley 
C. Tobias, Jr., Palmetto State Life; 
Membership, Richard B. Evans, 
Colonial Life; Public Relations, 
Powell Stamper, National Life & 
Accident; Resolutions, Ralph M. 
Anderson, Peninsular Life; Statis- 
tics, W. B. Clement, Pilot Life; Ac- 
cident and Health, W. P. Tate, In- 
dependence Life & Accident. 
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Bank of 


The recent announcement of America’s 
L.I.S.A. plan has created quite a stir in some life in- 
surance circles. This plan—life insured savings account 
—may at first appear to be a brand new creation. It is 
new only in the sense that so far as we have been able 
to learn it is the first time that it has been tried. At least 
one large life insurance company which writes group 
was ready to introduce it in the late Twenties when 
creditor's group was becoming popular. In the opinion 
of that company, however, the time was not opportune. 
Apparently the plan has been dormant ever since. 


It may be news to some, but as a general rule it costs 
banks money to secure savings accounts. And, as in the 
life insurance business, they also have the problem of 
conservation. The purpose of Bank of America and 
other banks who have or are contemplating the intro- 
duction of similar plans, is not to compete with the life 
insurance business but rather to build better business 
for themselves. As a matter of fact, in some of their 
advertisements they give life insurance a very favorable 
recommendation. “By all means, keep your present life 
insurance in force and buy as much as you can afford.” 


The rules of the plan indicate that it was devised to 
accomplish the purposes outlined above. The so-called 
“tree” life insurance is the “come on.” Instead of spend- 
ing money in other ways to secure accounts the bank 
uses it to pay premiums. Any individual in “good health,” 
from 3 months of age to 40 years, can open an account. 
In so doing he specifies the amount he intends to save 
each month (from $2 to $20 maximum). After he be- 
gins his program, and as long as he continues to deposit 
according to schedule, he is insured by decreasing: term 
insurance issued on a group basis for the balance be- 
tween his total deposits and the amount he intends to 
save. Should the depositor die while the plan is in effect 
his named beneficiary receives the amount he has saved, 
plus accumulated interest and, of course, the life insur- 
ance proceeds. For example, on a plan for $500 the 
depositor saves $10 each month. If he dies at the end of 
one year his savings total $120, plus interest, while the 
insurance payable would amount to $380. 


For October, 1950 


OCTOBER, 1950 


lf for any reason the depositor stops making payments, 
the insurance feature is discontinued. In addition, the 
cost of the insurance for the length of time it was in 
effect is charged to the depositor’s account. Presumably 
the plan is attractive from the bank’s viewpoint because 
of this feature—a penalty if the depositor does not com- 
plete his plan. Banks, like life insurance companies, have 
conservation problems. For them to get accounts on the 
books costs money, as we indicated above. Unless such 
accounts stay on the books for a reasonable period of 
time the banks probably lose rather than make money 
on them. For example, in New York State in 1949 the 
number of savings accounts in savings banks increased 
some 180,000. To secure this increase, however, over 
1,100,000 new accounts were opened. It is, therefore, 
apparent that a large number of accounts go off the books 
each year. It is also true that a large number remain 
stationary or decrease. 


Some people in the business have compared the 
L.I.S.A. plan with a 5 Year Endowment. There are 
some characteristics of similarity but in our opinion 
they are not too important from a competitive angle. The 
5 Year Endowment has never been particularly popular 
and today only a handful of companies issue it. The 
annual non-par premium at age 35 in one company is 
$206.33 per M. On the other hand, dollars invested in 
the L.I.S.A. plan at 2% amount to $52.16 in 50 months; 
at 24% the amount is $52.42. In this respect the latter 
appears to have the advantage. Two major disad- 
vantages in making a comparison appear more im- 
portant: (1) Most people find it difficult to save 
regularly for an extended period of time, even when 
they get premium notices and calls from the agent; (2) 
the bank’s plan is entirely voluntary and the individual 
has to take the initiative to establish the account, where- 
as in life insurance the agent performs this function. 


Over the years many schemes have been devised to 
merchandise life insurance. We have listened to plans 
whereby department stores would be used, coin 
machines would be devised, etc. Companies have tried 
the mails, the radio. Even in New York, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts the savings banks which sell life 
insurance have found that without the agent life insur- 
ance is very, very difficult to sell. The L.I.S.A. plan is 
interesting as an experiment and may result in some 
business for group writing companies. Rather than 
compete with the agents we think it may help them if 
it spreads and is successful. People that are savings 
conscious are better prospects for agents than ne’er-do- 
wells and as long as human nature remains the same 
it will take agents to sell life insurance in any volume. 
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Change is inevitable. Every family faces 
changing needs through the years... changes 
that call for life insurance programs to be 
brought up-to-date. New England Mutual’s 
liberal policy-contract has the necessary flex- 
ibility, and its trained career agents have the 
know-how, to preserve family and business 
security through the changes of a lifetime. 





To dramatize this simple, motivating idea in its 
national advertising, New England Mutual has been 
featuring the changing seasons in beautiful full-color 
illustrations, accompanied by compelling “copy.” 
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For a set of four color enlargements, suitable for framing, write 
to the New England Mutual Adv't Dept., 501 Boylston St., Boston 


FOUR SEASONS IN FOUR COLORS SPELL CHANGE 





During the coming months these color ads will 
appear in The Saturday Evening Post and Fortune, 
and in black-and-white in Time, Newsweek and 
Business Week. Copy in Fortune, Newsweek and 
Business Week will be slanted to appeal to business 
executives and will promote the company’s popular 
BUSINESS STABILIZATION PLAN. 

Color reproductions of the illustrations, suitable 
for framing, are offered in each ad, and many thou- 
sands of requests have been filled. National adver- 
tising builds goodwill, and in turn helps the fieldmen 
to make more sales with fewer calls. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 





FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA— 1835 
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Editors’ note: In past years the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters was held earlier in the 
month and we were able to give consid- 
erable space to the gathering in this 
issue. This year, however, copy was not 
available by press time and our coverage 
is limited to excerpts from some com- 
mittee reports. More details on the con- 
vention are scheduled for November. 











Velerans 


and Serwicemen 
LOUIS J. GRAYSON, Chairman 


URING the past year your 

Committee has been very active 
in both disseminating information 
vital to the public in connection with 
military personnel and veterans and 
in working for a termination date for 
National Service Life Insurance. 
The activities of the Committee may 
be roughly classified into four major 
headings : 


1. Dissemination of information. 
2. Congressional hearings on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. 

3. H.R. 8035, which is a proposed 
bill for mandatory survivorship 
benefits for service personnel. 

4. Termination date for National 
Service Life Insurance. 


These items will be discussed 
briefly below. 


|. Dissemination of Information 


In view of the many misleading 
statements with respect to the divi- 
dend on National Service Life In- 
surance payable in 1950, your Com- 
mittee felt duty bound to give our 
members, and the public generally, 
the facts concerning these dividends. 
As a result, an article, “The Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Divi- 
dends,” by NALU’s actuary was 
published in pamphlet form and 
widely distributed by our members, 
many companies, and our local as- 
sociations. In particular, we wish to 
thank the local associations who held 
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meetings to discuss the true facts 
of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance dividend and who, thereby, 
were responsible for obtaining an 
unbelievable number of factual press 
releases in local newspapers. Your 
Committee commends the local as- 
sociations for these efforts in bring- 
ing this information to the attention 
of the public, i.e., the taxpayers of 
America. 

In addition, through the courtesy 
of General Vandenburg, Chief of 
Staff, USAF, we secured copies 
(and forwarded them to each Com- 
mittee member) of a very important 
Air Force Publication, AFM 34-4, 
entitled “Personal Affairs of Air 
Force Personnel and Aid to Their 
Dependents.”” Through this publica- 
tion, Committee members are able to 
furnish the local associations with 
authoritative information as to the 
benefits to which military personnel 
are entitled because of military serv- 
ice. 


2. Congressional Hearings on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance 


During May, the Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Expenditures, under 
the chairmanship of Congressman 
Porter Hardy, Jr., held extensive 
hearings on the operations and fiscal 
cests of the National Service Life 
Insurance program. These hearings, 
which resulted from nine months cf 
study by the staff of the committee, 
were very comprehensive, and in- 
quired into all phases of this so- 
called Government Insurance pro- 
gram. 


Your Committee followed these 
hearings very closely. The NALU 
actuary, Gordon McKinney, who is 
a staff representative of your Com- 
mittee at NALU Headquarters, was 
the only witness called by the Com- 
mittee, except for witnesses from 
the Veterans Administration, the 
Armed Forces, and Governmental 
agencies. 

The report of this inquiry, pub- 
lished under date of July 31, 1950, 





emphasizes the fact that National 
Service Life Insurance has not ac- 
complished its original purpose, and 
has been extremely costly to the tax- 
payers. Among the findings as re- 
norted by the Committee are the 
following : 


(a) No outside professional con- 
sultation or advice was obtained in 
passing this legislation in 1940; and 
no hearings whatsoever were held 
by the House or Senate on the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act as 
initially passed. 


(b) National Service Life Insur- 
ance has not met its objectives. It 
has failed to provide uniform pro- 
tection ...in fact, 10% of the 
servicemen killed in World War II 
were not covered and only 56% of 
those covered had the maximum 
protection. 

(c) Only one in five veterans has 
retained his National Service Life 
Insurance and those who have re- 
tained it have been, generally, in the 
more affluent class. 


(d) Federal Government contri- 
butions to National Service Life In- 
surance have cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment from appropriated funds 
more than $5% billion in the last 
ten-vear period. Over $1 billion 
could have been saved by giving all 
servicemen in World War II $10,- 
OOO of gratuitous benefits. 


(e) The use of the word “insur- 
ance” in characterizing National 
Service Life Insurance operations is 
a misnomer. 


(f{) The continued use of the 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality for calculating annuities can 
only be interpreted as a subsidy, and 
interest in excess of the current rate 
of Government borrowings should 
also be considered as a subsidy. 

(g) It is stated that National 
Service Life Insurance could not 
meet another emergency. 


Most important of all is the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee that 
includes the following: “It is recom- 
mended that the appropriate com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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mittees of the Congress consider the 
feasibility, desirability, and appro- 
priateness of establishing a gratu- 
itous life indemnity for all men serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, such indemnity in lieu 
of, and not superimposed upon, the 
present insurance program available 
to military personnel.” 

Your Committee recommends that 
all members interested in this hear- 
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ing request a copy of the Committee 
report from the Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, Old House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Committee members should also 
read Gordon McKinney's article 
“Operation National Service Life 
Insurance” in the July issue of Life 
Association News. 


3. H.R. 8035 


One of the most dangerous and 
far-reaching pieces of legislation in 
connection with benefits to service 
personnel ever to be given serious 
consideration is H.R. 8035. This 
bill would require mandatory con- 
tributions from all military person- 
nel. From this very small monthly 
payment, there would be provided 
survivorship benefits ranging from 
25% to 37%% of the individual’s 
base pay, payable to the widow until 
remarriage, plus an additional $30.00 
monthly for each child under age 18 
(total children’s benefits not to ex- 
ceed $900 a year). 

At the request of your Commit- 
tee, your president, Judd C. Benson, 
wrote to Chairman Vinson on July 
5, 1950, pointing out the defects of 
this bill. A copy of his letter can 
be obtained by writing National 
Headquarters. As a result of your 
president's letter, NAILU was asked 
to testify on the bill. The date of 
this testimony has not been set to 
date. In view of the pending revision 
of National Service Life Insurance 
this hearing may be dropped. 


4. Termination Date for 
Service Life Insurance 


National 


As a result of the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance hearings and the 
very objective report of the Hardy 
Committee to Congress, it has be- 
come apparent that National Service 
Life Insurance cannot meet another 
emergency and should be terminated. 
We are pleased to report that Con- 
gressman Rankin of Mississippi and 
Congressman Hardy of Virginia 
each introduced a bill to terminate 
National Service Life Insurance and 
replace it with $10,000 gratuitous 
indemnity. These bills are H.R. 


9437 and H.R. 9440. There is no 
doubt that either of these bills (in 
lieu of National Service Life Insur- 
ance) would have saved the Govern- 








ment both manpower and money in 
World War Il. They would have 
provided uniform coverage for ll 
servicemen. In brief, they would 
have overcome the defects in Na- 
tional Life Insurance re- 
ferred to above in Section 2 of this 
report. 

Your Committee urges the whole- 
hearted support of every member of 
NALIU for these outstanding bills. 


Agents 


DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN, C.L.U. 


Chairman 


OUR Committee of Agents is 
© ganel to act as the watch-dog 
of the agents’ interests. This 1s in- 
dicated by the duties assigned to 
this Committee, which duties include 
keeping in close contact with the ac- 
tivities of all other NALU Com- 
mittees and endeavoring to encour- 
age programs in the best interest of 
the agent. 

In view of the above, your Com- 
mittee would urge not only all its 
members but every agent in NALU 
to keep up to date on the various 
national programs so that they will 
be aware of these programs and be 
able to suggest new activities where 
indicated. At the same time, we feel 
that every Committee member and 
every agent should act as a liaison 
with other members of NALU to 
emphasize the extent of the pro- 
grams carried out in their behalf by 
their National Association. 

With this dual purpose in mind, 
vour Committee will comment. on 
the various phases of NALU’s op- 
erations that seem important to it. 

(a) Section 213 of the New York 
Insurance Law: Your Committee 
has taken a keen interest in the et- 
forts of the Committee on Compen- 
sation to bring about a clear and 
more widespread understanding of 
this law and to promote a realistic 
revision of the law. We have re- 
viewed the current report and wish 
to compliment the Subcommittee on 
Section 213 for its forthright state- 
ment and position. We agree with 
them that a law affecting the com- 
pensation of agents throughout the 
country should be written in lan- 
guage understandable by the agents. 


Service 





(Continued on page 46) 
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You and 


LL.MOST every life insurance 

agent, whether he be a good 

or a poor agent, has had a 
policy issued with a rating or an ap- 
plication rejected. Almost every 
time this happens, the agent be- 
lieves his applicant is a good risk; 
otherwise he would not have sub- 
mitted the application in the first 
place. The Home Office Under- 
writer, however, may have informa- 
tion which is unknown to the agent. 
Because of this “unknown quantity,” 
the agent sometimes thinks that the 
Home Office Underwriter has 
treated his applicant unfairly. Just 
for fun and enlightenment, let's 
change places for the time it takes 
you to read this article. You be 
the Home Office Underwriter, and 
I'll take over the duties of the writ- 
ing agent. 

Picture yourself lounging in my 
office some sunny summer afternoon. 
Your feet draped gracetully over 
my desk, and your mind miles away 
on the crvstal-blue waters of a little 
lake tucked away in the cool of the 
woods. You are brought rudely back 
to reality, without warning, when in 
bounces D. R. Thomas, that fireball 
from Podunk, who just happens to 
be in town for a few minutes, on his 
way to see his Aunt Minnie. He 
mumbles something you take for 
“good afternoon,” and in the same 
breath asks what is holding up the 
issuance of three cases he sent in 
the first part of the week. You call 
for the files and look them over. 


Threefold Responsibilities 


Remember now, you're the Home 
(\ffice Underwriter, and it is your 
duty to look at these applications in 
the light of your threefold responsi- 
bility. Your first responsibility is to 
the applicant. He is entitled to your 
sympathetic consideration, which 
should be both intelligent and open- 
minded. Your second responsibility 
is to your agent. He has entrusted 
his economic welfare to you, and his 
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only reward comes when he pro- 
duces satisfactory business. He must 
receive every possible policy, and if 
one is to be rated or restricted in any 
manner, he must be sold on the 
reason behind the adverse appraisal. 
A rejection means that the agent 
will not receive payment for the 
many hours he has spent with the 
applicant, explaining his needs for 
life insurance. He may have been 





counting on the commission from 
that policy to pay his grocery bill. 
The third responsibility is to the 
company. As a selector of risks to 
be insured by the company, the pro- 
tection of the company is in your 
hands. Your purpose is to deter- 
mine who is insurable, and into 
what class of insurability he shall 
be put. Careless selection not only 
tends to bring about an inequity in 
rates, but can also substantially 
weaken the financial condition of the 
company. Poor selection could pos- 
sibly force the company to go into 
its surplus in order to meet claims. 


BALL 


D. R. THOMAS, 
Chief Underwriter, 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas 


The evaluation of the risk is your 
main function. It involves correlat- 
ing information obtained about the 
applicant and the effect of this type 
of information on longevity. The in- 
formation comes from three main 
sources: the agent, the inspection 
report, and the medical examiner. 
You must know what information 
you need, obtain it, and interpret it. 
You must determine the depend- 
ability of each source of the informa- 
tion. Is the applicant a decent sort 
of fellow? Does he assume all obli- 
gations without hesitancy, and con- 
scientiously? Is he honest? What 
about the agent? Does he have a 
record of doing a good job of field 
selection? Does he recommend the 
applicant? Are his recommenda- 
tions dependable? The agent can be 
a great help in the selection of risk. 
He is usually personally acquainted 
with the applicant, usually lives in 
the same locality, and is usually ac- 
quainted with people that know him. 

In these three files you have called 
for, all of the information has been 
obtained. The applicants have been 
examined, and have been given a 
clean bill of health by the Medical 
Director. All of the pertinent facts 
are on hand. What would you do if 
it were your money? 


Applicant A 


Your first case concerns a success- 
ful and leading business man in a 
large Southwestern city. This ap- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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plicant—let’s call him George Miller 
for the sake of convenience—is in 
his early forties. The firm (of which 
he is President) is applying for $50,- 
000 on his life. The application tells 
us that he has $30,000 of insurance 
in force. 

George Miller has been in busi- 
ness for about twenty years, but 
without any particular success until 
three or four years ago.. At the 
present time he is earning from $15,- 
000 to $20,000 annually; his net 
worth is said to be about $60,000. 


Before his recent success in busi- 
ness, Miller was an excessive, regu- 


lar user of intoxicants for many 
years. He was accustomed to “hang- 
ing one on” almost every weekend. 
At one time, his close friends and 
acquaintances began to worry about 
him and tried to get him to stop 
this regular drinking. He really did 
make an effort to stop, but business 
reversals and domestic squabbles 
sent him back to his old habits, and 
he began drinking again, more than 
he ever had. This time, his sprees 
went on for a week or so at a time. 
He missed work, he missed appoint- 
ments, and he missed his usually 
keen mind. Fortunately, he did not 
lose his friends, and at their con- 
stant insistence he joined Alcoholics 
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Anonymous. With the help of this 
organization, he stopped drinking 
entirely ; he hasn’t had a drink since 
his association with A.A. began, 
some four or five years ago. Today 
his business is stable and very suc- 
cessful, as is his domestic life. 


Applicant B 


Our second case also comes from 
a large Southwestern city. It in- 
volves a man (Henry Jordan shall 
we call him?) who is in his early 
thirties and applying for $30,000 of 
insurance, naming his wife as bene- 
ficiary. Reports from Jordan’s pres- 
ent location are very favorable. 
They describe him as a_ happily 
married man, earning about $8,000 
a year selling electrical appliances. 
His employer regards him very 
highly, as do his friends and other 
business associates. He lives mod- 
estly in a good section of town, and 
is very well regarded by his neigh- 
bors. 

Further investigation reveals that 
about a year and a half ago, Jordan 
moved to his present location from 
a large West Coast city, where he 
was born and had spent most of his 
life. After being honorably dis- 
charged from service in the last war, 
Jordan took a job of selling auto- 
mobiles. He turned out to be an 
excellent salesman, earned a better 
than an average income. He was 
married and apparently lived a nor- 
mal life. 

About four years ago, because of 
domestic difficulties, Jordan began 
“stepping out” with women other 
than his wife. He got by with it for 
five or six months, until his wife 
found out about it and left him. 
After his wife left him, he began 
drinking heavily and making the 
rounds of the city’s night spots with 
various and sundry girl friends. Al- 
though Jordan never really got 
“down and out” drunk; he fell no- 
ticeably under the influence of alcohol 
however, and did drive his car while 
in this condition. Luckily, he never 
was involved in an accident. This 
night life and drinking began to tell 
on Jordan’s work. His sales fell off, 
and he began to go into debt. 

Our reports tell us that about 
eighteen months ago, after buying a 
new car, Jordan suddenly left this 
West Coast city. He left the com- 
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pany holding the note on his car, and 
owed considerable sums of money to 
his friends and business associates. 
He moved to his present location in 
the Southwestern city, divorced his 
wife, and married his present wife. 
From all information, he seems to 
have settled down considerably in 
the past year and a half. He seems 
happily married, happy in his job, 
and exemplary in his habits. 


Applicant C 


Let’s call our last applicant James 
Gold. He is fifty years old, lists him- 
self as head of a real estate company, 
and is applying for $50,000 of life 
insurance, naming his wife as bene- 
ficiary. He advises us that he has 
$30,000 of insurance in force at the 
present time. 

Gold started out in business in 
the roaring twenties as a bootlegger 
in one of our good-sized Midwestern 
cities. By 1932, when prohibition 
was repealed, he had made quite a 
sizeable profit from his illegal liquor 
trade. 

At this time he became involved 
with the law by shooting and killing 
a man in a tavern brawl. It was 
whispered around town that the 
murdered man was out to get our 
applicant, but our man got him first. 

Gold was convicted of murder, but 
his lawyers, through various sources 
of influence, managed to get him a 
uew trial. This time he was con- 
victed of manslaughter and sen- 
tenced to ten years of imprisonment. 
Again, through his sources of influ- 
ence, he served only a few years of 
his term, and was given a full pardon 
by the governor. 

After his release, Gold again went 
into the liquor business, this time 
legitimately. Later on, however, he 
found the real estate business more 
to his liking. He soon built up his 
real estate business and found him- 
self owner of several large buildings, 
and holding interests in various 
night clubs and cigar stores through- 
out the city. It is said around his 
town (although it is emphatically 
denied by the applicant and his law- 
yers) that he is the town’s leading 
gambler, complete with a syndicate 
hookup and protection. 

The newspapers recently carried 
a story of an attempted robbery of 
Mr. Gold. Two gunmen were wait- 
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ing for him in front of his house 
early one morning when he drove 
up. They tried to force him into the 
back seat of the car and drive him 
away, but to his good fortune a 
friend came by and the gunmen left. 

Gold’s lawyers claim that he has 
no illegal connections. He is merely 
a real estate man who derives his 
income from his buildings and hold- 
ings, they say. They admit that 
illegal practices may go on in his 
buildings, but insist that Gold has 
no connection with them, other than 
as the landlord. They do admit, 
however, that some of the leases 


are based on a percentage of gross 
receipts. 

Gold is happily married, lives in 
one of the better sections of town, 
is quite well-mannered, but is not 
well regarded by his neighbors be- 
cause of his alleged underworld con- 
nections. 

ea ee 8 

You now have all of the facts and 
pertinent information on our three 
cases. It is up to you, the Home 
Office Underwriter, to weigh the 
facts, pro and con, and advise your 


agent what action you are going to 
take, (Answers on page 26.) 
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by 


DORRANCE C. BRONSON, F.S.A. 
Actuary, The Wyatt Company 


The Social Security Act became law on August 
14, 1935 and the old-age benefit employment 
credits and taxes commenced January 1, 1937, 
although benefit payments did not commence 
until January, 1940. The first fundamental and 
comprehensive changes in the Act were made by 
the amendments of 1939, which brought in the 
principle of paying benefits to the survivors of 
deceased workers, and Title II of the Act there- 
fore became known as the old-age and survivors 
insurance (OASI) system. The second funda- 
mental and comprehensive changes (H.R. 6000) 


were passed by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent on Aug. 28. These changes retain the OASI 
system but (1) broaden the coverage—that is, 
the classes of employment subject to the taxes 
and benefits— (2) increase substantially the vari- 
ous benefits payable under the system, and (3) 
fix a new schedule of payroll taxes for the years 
ahead. 

This brief comparative outline has been pre- 
pared for those interested in the chief points of 
difference between the OASI benefit and payroll 
tax features of the old and the new laws. 


(1) Old-Age and Survivors Benefits Payable To— 


Previous Law 


(a) Insured worker, age 65 or over. 

(b) Wife, age 65 or over, of insured worker. 

(c) Widow, age 65 or over, of insured worker. 

(d) Children (under 18) of retired worker, and chil- 
dren of deceased worker and their mother regardless of 
her age. 

(e) Dependent parents, age 65 or over, of deceased 
worker if no surviving widow or child who could have 
received benefits. 

(f) Lump-sum death payment where no monthly 
benefits immediately payable. 


1950 Amendments 


No change. 

No change from previous law, except benefits pro- 
vided for dependent husbands, age 65 or over and wife 
need not be age 65 if child present under age 18. 

No change, except benefits provided for dependent 
widowers, age 65 or over. 

Certain dependency and relationship requirements 
liberalized, especially in regard to dependency on married 
insured women. 

No change. 

Lump-sum for all insured deaths. 


(2) Insured Status 


(a) Based on “quarters of coverage,” 
calendar quarters with $50 or more of wages. 


namely, 


(b) Fully insured (eligible for all benefits) requires 
one quarter of coverage for each two quarters after 1936 
and before age 65 (or death if earlier). In no case more 
than 40 quarters of coverage required. 


(c) Currently insured (eligible only for child, 
widowed mother, and lump-sum survivors benefits) 
requires 6 quarters of coverage out of 13 quarters pre- 
ceding death. 


For October, 1950 


After the year 1950, $50 of wages or $100 of self- 
employment income required for quarter of coverage. 
Special provision for converting annual self-employ- 
ment income into quarters of coverage. 

Same as previous law, except “new start” provides 
that such quarters of coverage (acquired after 1936) 
must at least equal half the quarters after 1950. Thus 
all now age 62 or over need have only six quarters of 
coverage. Not applicable for deaths prior to effective 
date. 

No change. 


(3) Worker's Monthly Old-Age Benefit 


Previous Law 


(Called “Primary Insurance Benefit” ) 


(a) Average monthly wage based on period from 
1937 to age 65 (or death if earlier) regardless of whether 
in covered employment in all such years. A year of 
coverage is a calendar year in which $200 is credited. 


(b) Monthly amount is 40 percent of first $50 of 
average wage plus 10 percent of next $200, all increased 
by 1 percent for each year of coverage. 


Previous Primary Insurance Benefit 


45 
(c) Minimum primary benefit, $10. 
(d) Maximum family benefit, $85 or 80 percent of 
average wage or twice the primary benefit, whichever 
is less. 


1950 Amendments 


(Called “Primary Insurance Amount”’) 


Same as previous law, except “new start” average 
beginning after 1950 may be used for those with 6 
quarters of coverage after 1950. 

For those with “new start” average wage, monthly 
amount is 50 percent of first $100 of average wage plus 
15 percent of next $200. For all others (including 
previous beneficiaries, and for those with “new start” 
if it produces a larger benefit) benefit computed by 
previous law (but with no 1 percent increase after 1950) 
and then increased by conversion table, as indicated by 
following table for certain illustrative cases: 


New Primary Insurance Amount 
(First payable for month of September, 1950) 
$20.00 
30.00 
37.00 
46.50 


68.50 
$25, unless average monthly wage is less than $35— 
then grades down to $20 at $30 wage. 
$150, or 80 percent of average if less. 





OR 70 years the Minnesota 

Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has maintained its fine record of 
outstanding service to the public. 
It was on August 6, |880, that the 
six founders after months of careful 
planning began their venture in a 
then infant industry. They hoped 
that their company would be one 
of consequence in the worthy busi- 


ness of life insurance. From that 
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small beginning, Minnesota Mutual 


has recorded steady progress and 
at the end of its 70th Anniversary 
month insurance in force will ap- 
proximate 700 million dollars. 


‘/ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1880 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


On this 70th Anniversary the company salutes Min- 
nesota Mutualites in the Field and Home Office who 
over the years have devoted.their efforts to building 
a greater Minnesota Mutual. To them credit is due for 
past success and in their competent hands rests the 
pattern for the future. 
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(4) Amounts of Worker's Monthly Primary Benefit and Dependents’ and 
Survivors’ Benefits Relative Thereto 


(a) No change. 

(b) No change. 

(c) No change, except for deceased worker family, 
youngest child gets three-quarters of primary. 

(d) Three-quarters of primary. 

(e) Three times primary benefit. 


(a) Wife, one-half of primary. 
(b) Widow, three-quarters of primary. 
(c) Child, one-half of primary. 


(d) Parent, one-half of primary. 
(e) Lump sum‘at death, six times primary benefig. 


Illustrative monthly benefits for retired workers and survivors are set forth in Tables I and II. 


Table | 
Illustrative Amounts of Worker’s Monthly Primary Benefit 


(All figures rounded to nearest dollar) 


Average Monthly Previous Law? 1950 Law * 
Wage Single Married * Single Married * 
(a) Insured Worker covered for 14 years (1937 to 1950)** 

$ 50 $23 — $34 $25 $ 38 
100 29 43 50 75 
150 34 51 58 86 
200 40 60 65 98 
250 46 68 72 109 
300 46 68 80 120 


(b) Insured worker covered for 40 years (1937 to 1976) 


$ 50 $28 $40 $25 $ 38 
100 35 53 50 75 
150 42 63 58 86 
200 49 74 65 98 
250 56 84 72 109 
300 56 84 80 120 


* With wife 65 or over or, under new law, any age if child present. 
** Figures for 1950 Law assume, for comparison, that it had already been in effect; actually, the con- 
version table of page 5 is applicable until 6 calendar quarters after 1950. 





1 Easy method of computing monthly (or annual) benefit under previous law if average wage is $50 a month 
or more (or $600 a year or more) : 
Monthly benefit = $15 plus 10% of monthly wage up to $250, plus 1% per year covered. 
(Annual benefit = $180 plus 10% of annual wage up to $3000, plus 1% per year covered.) 
2 Easy method of computing monthly (or annual) benefit under 1950 law if average wage is $100 a month 
or more (or $1200 a year or more): 
Monthly benefit = $35 plus 15% of monthly wage up to $300. 


(Annual benefit = $420 plus 15% of annual wage up to $3600.) (Continued on page 100) 
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N THIS life insurance business 

of ours the basic fundamentals 

have an abiding value. The fail- 
ures in this business are those who 
separate themselves from  funda- 
mental prospecting and sales tech- 
niques. In Shakespeare's “Julius 
Caesar” (Act II, Scene 1) there is 
a passage that all of us might dwell 
on constantly : 


“But ‘tis a common proof, 

That lowliness is young ambition’s 
ladder ; 

Whereto the climber-upward turns 
his face ; 

But when he once attains the up- 
most round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his 
back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the 
base degrees 

By which he did ascend.” 


Thus Brutus soliloquized as he con- 
templated the possibility that Julius 
Caesar had forgotten the humble 
origin from which he sprang, the 
possibility that he might “scorn the 
base degrees by which he did as- 
cend.” 


Adherence to Fundamentals 


I think most of the readers will 
agree with me that whatever suc- 
cess we have enjoyed has been be- 
cause of our adherence to funda- 
mentals, no matter on what plane or 
level of underwriting we may be 
working. 

The story is told of the life in- 
surance man who- suffered from 
chronic appendicitis. He lived in a 
city where a health insurance plan 
had been in force for some time. 
His doctor, busy with his socialized 
practice, had warned him that when 
his next attack came he’d have to 
go to the hospital by himself. One 
day when he was seized with severe 
pain, he called the doctor and said: 
“Doctor, I’m ready to go to the 
hospital. What do I do?’’ The doc- 
tor told him to go to the hospital 
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THE SUCCESSFUL AGENT 


HARRY K. GUTMANN, C.L.U., 
Mutual Life 


and enter the door marked “Appen- 
dectomy.” The insurance man did 
so when he reached the hospital, but 
found himself immediately con- 
fronted with two other doors, one 
marked “Chronic Appendicitis” and 
the other “Acute Appendicitis.” He 
opened the. one marked “Chronic” 
and again was confronted with a 
double set of doors, these marked 
“Male” and ‘‘Female.”” He entered 
the appropriate door and found him- 
self at one end of a corridor, at the 
end of which he found two more 





marked 


doors, these “Insurance 
Men” and “All Others.”” Through 
the insurance men’s door he walked 
and again he found two doors, the 
one “Lazy Insurance Men” and the 
other “Hard-Working Insurance 
Men.” Being honest, if nothing else, 
he walked through the door marked 
“Lazy Insurance Men” and found 
himself out on the street. 


Why? 


Consistent effort and hard work 
are typical of what I mean when | 
speak of fundamentals, and there are 
others which I need not detail since 
they are more familiar to you than 
to me. 


It is well to inquire now as to 
why so large a percentage of the 
men who enter the life imsurance 
business do not make the grade and, 
conversely, why so few succeed de- 
spite our better selection methods. 
Like all single-layered theories to 
explain success, any one reason for 
success in the life insurance busi- 
ness cannot stand by itself. Yet | 
believe you will find a good part of 
the truth in the fact that the success- 
ful life insurance man must have 
within him the capacity for a multi- 
tude of virtues and a variety of ac- 
complishments. He must be the 
quintessence of success, because he 
must be so many successful) men 
rolled up into one human being. 
Ours is not an easy business; it is 


highly demanding of those who 
would be successful. The road to 
success in life insurance work is 


pitted and forked. Let’s admit it to 
ourselves for whatever consolation 
we can derive from it; this IS a 
tough business. It is not an easy 
business in which to get started, it 
is a difficult business in which to 
build, but it is a wonderful, even an 
easy business once you have done 
the spade work and earned for your- 
self a place of respect, of dignity, 
and of community acceptance as a 
man and as a life insurance man. 


Not a "Game" 


I think you will find that success- 
ful insurance men are essentially all 
of these: They are sound business 
men and they know how to run their 
one-man office on a_ business-like 
basis. They don’t play at it; from 
nine to five and from five to nine 
they are in the insurance business. 
They “produce” with their brains, 
and they “distribute” with calcu- 
lated, well-planned modern sales 
processes. They know how to mar- 
ket their product and to find new 
uses and adaptations for it. Their 
own offices are well-organized and 
there is.a routine flow of operations 
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and procedure. They have secre- 
taries to free them of detail. They 
know that current income must ex- 
ceed current liabilities in their own 
business, so that they can devote 
their thinking to the balance sheets 
of their clients. Yes, successful in- 
surance men are sound, organized 
business men. 

But not only this, successful in- 
surance men are well-informed, dig- 
nified professional men with com- 
munity prestige. They have taken 
their place along with the lawyer, 
the trust officer and the accountant 
on the estate planning team that has 
attained so important a place in 
men's affairs. These life insurance 
men keep themselves abreast of the 
laws that apply to insurance-related 
problems without attempting to be 
curbstone lawyers. They learn to 
interpret a balance sheet and an in- 
come statement and they can speak 
intelligently with the accountant on 
valuation problems under “buy and 
sell’ agreements, but they apply 
their knowledge to evaluating the 
amount of life insurance that must 
be sold to fund properly the busi- 
ness interests involved. And they 
know enough about income and es- 
tate taxation and gifts with which 
to disturb their client into action 
with his lawyer and trust officer and 
with himself for more insurance with 
which to put a floor under the estate 
plan through sufficient family pro- 
tection life insurance and a ceiling 
over the shrinkage through tax dol- 
lars provided by the life insurance 
contract. 


Practical and Realistic 


It is this variety of their knowl- 
edge that gains successful insurance 
men their prestige. In addition, they 
have a positive attitude toward their 
business, because they appreciate 
that there is a definite relationship 
between the agent’s attitude and re- 
gard for his work and his success in 
business. 

But even more than this, our suc- 
cessful insurance men are practical 
and realistic at the same time that 
they are sentimental romanticists. 
They see pathos in practical situa- 
tions and they think realistically un- 
der heart-rending circumstances. 
While pondering the tax problem of 
a wealthy estate owner late at night 
in their offices, their eyes will not 
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overlook the office charwoman who 
may very well be working because 
her husband does not make enough 
money in his sober moments to sup- 
port the family, but whom they will 
romanticize into a widow whose 
husband hadn’t left enough life in- 
surance. Indeed, they can argue 
from a well-appearing cost illustra- 
tion but they are not loathe to pull 
out all the organ stops and tell a 
motivating emotional case history. 
They have analytic minds and over- 
flowing hearts. Elect them Treas- 
urer of the local Community Chest 
or send them out on the platform 
to make a sincere and emotional ap- 
peal for funds. In either capacity 
they have the capacity. 

Yet they have even more positive 
qualities that make them successful! 
They are inveterate students of their 
work, always on the search for more 
information, for new techniques and 
methods of presentation, new moti- 
vations, while at the same time they 
are out among friends, at their clubs, 
mingling in groups, because they 
know that knowledge only pays off 
when they can communicate it to a 
second person—a prospect. 


Good Listener 


Did I say he was a fluent well- 
rehearsed speaker? Well, he is. But 
at the same time he is keen enough 
to know when to stop speaking and 
to start listening. And he is a par- 
ticular kind of listener; a sympa- 
thetic, objective, and understanding 
listener. People get to feel that they 
can speak to him freely and confi- 
dentially, and they know that they 
will get an honest, selfless and ob- 
jective answer. He knows people 
and understands human nature and 
he is sufficiently a student of psy- 
chology to know why people act and 
react and what they will act upon 
or react to. 

And if you think for a moment 
about the successful insurance men 
you know, you will find that they 
are good fathers and husbands, am- 
bitious for the wife and children as 
well as for themselves, and that they 
are good citizens and neighbors. I 
think you will find above all else it’s 
the MAN in the life insurance man 
more than the life insurance in the 
man that really counts! 

I believe, then, that you will find 
that a successful insurance man has 


all or most of these qualities and 
abilities in varying degrees, long on 
some and short on others, but that is 
what makes one man different from 
another. The longer he is on these 
qualities, the more successful he is. 
And when he its short on most of 
them and thereafter refuses to work 
on them and acquire them in greater 
degrees and proficiency, why then 
he is out of the business and on the 
street and that is what I said in the 
first place ... because this is a 
tough business! 


for-the-AMBITIOUS- 
LIFE UNDERWRITER: 


QUALITY COMPANY... 


top rated mutual over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions. . . full 
level premium reserve basis... 
modern...zero to age 65... 
streamlined policies - . sub 
standard facilities . . . direct 
home office collection of pre- 
miums. 





QUALITY COMPENSATION 


very unusual, and well vested 
General Agents contract ... 
generous and attractive for the 
career life underwriter ... with 
extra automatic financing com- 
missions ..- pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents .. - 
a fine pension plan. 





QUALITY TRAINING... 
two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
men...constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
+-. recruiting ... training . 
and supervision techniques. 





QUALITY TERRITORY... 


often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MUTUAL IOWA 


DES MOINES 
TSY6 1950 
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CLAUDE MACON 


Claude Macon, our 


Associate in Des Moines, 


has been a member of 
the friendly Franklin 
organization since 
May 10, 1948. 


Since that time he has 
always concentrated his 
sales on our exclusive 
policy-contracts. 


Here is a record of 
his Franklin earnings: 


Cash Income 
June 1-Dec. 31, 

1948 . . .§$ 2,430.41 
ee fo eo eo o Bee 
1950 

(to Aug. 31) 8,589.46 


We know that Claude 

is happy. We are equally 
happy in having him 

as our associate. 





“,.eA company where the 
agent comes FIRST’ 


June 2, 1950 
Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear President Becker: 


I certainly appreciated your letter of congratula- 
tions on my second anniversary with the company. I 
can assure you that every day has been a real pleas- 
ure. I feel proud to represent the friendly Franklin, 
the company that even our competition take off their 
hats to. 


One of the main reasons I am so happy in my 
connection with the Franklin is, I have been able to 
double my personal income. In my fourteenth year 
of a previous connection, I had my best year’s income 
of $5,025.00. In my first calendar year with Franklin 
I had an income of $11,563.93. I am only sorry that 
someone didn’t tell me about this wonderful com- 
pany many years earlier. I will never understand 
why any man will represent a company where he 
has to work twice as hard and only be paid half as 
much money. 


It is a privilege to be associated with a company 
where the agent comes FIRST. 


Sincerely, 


Claude Macon (signed) 








Lhe Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIF} 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 





SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $900,000,000 Insurance in Force. 


INSURANCE 
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Insurance Compciy Held Not Liale 

on a Policy Which Was Issued Frorn 

the Home Office, But Was Not Ac- 

cepted by Insured; There Had Been 

No Agreement as to the Premium 
Rate to Be Charged 


The deceased, who resided in 
California but was president of a 
manufacturing company in Weather- 
ford, Texas, made application in 
\larch, 1949 in Weatherford, Texas, 
lor a twenty-year payment type 
policy for $2l )},000.00 thre ugh a local 
soliciting agent of the Republic Na- 
tional Insurance Company. The ap- 
plication was made in the usual 
form and was complete in every de- 
tail with the exception of the pre- 
mium rate to be. charged. 
of the fact that the deceased was 
overweight for his age from a life- 
underwriting standpoint, the agent 
told deceased that the rate to be 
charged would be more than the 
normal rate for his age and that he, 
the agent, did not know what the 
premium charge would be. The 
deceased at the time of making ap- 
plication was given a physical ex- 
amination, and he also signed a 
salary deduction order to pay pre- 
miums in which the amount was left 
blank and turned it over to the in- 
surance company’s agent. Deceased 
also applied for aviation coverage, 
as he flew his plane on his business 
trips. 

Testimony of the agent and the 
deceased’s secretary was to the effect 
that the deceased had been dealing 
with another agent, who had quoted 
a premium of $40.00 per thousand 
per vear and the deceased told the 
Republic National agent that he 
wanted a better rate. Further the 
deceased told his secretary to put 
the policy in the office safe when it 
came in. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Deceased then left on a trip and 
on April 10, 1949, was killed when 
his plane crashed. In the meantime, 
and prior to April 10, 1949 the in- 
surance company received the ap- 
plication, set the special premium 
rate for this policy, had the policy 
registered, approved and issued, and 
sent it to the local agent. The local 
agent received the policy on the 9th 
of April but did not deliver it to the 
deceased’s office. Hearing of the 
deceased’s death on the 10th of 
April, the agent returned the policy 
to the company. 

Attached to the policy was the 
application form on which the com- 
pany, in the space for home office 
corrections, had placed the special 
premium rate and to it was attached 
a slip stating: “for convenience this 
policy has been dated to conform 
with the payroll deduction or bank 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


service order arrangements appli- 
cable to this case. If the policy as 
issued is on the plan applied for 
without modification, it is now in 
force, otherwise it will be in force 
from the date it is accepted by the 
applicant.” 

The beneficiary made proper claim 
which was denied on the ground 
that there was no contract of insur- 
ance between the deceased and the 
company. The judgment of the trial 
court in favor of the beneficiary was 
affirmed by the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals, on the ground that the jury 
found that the parties had intended 
to be bound and that the matter of 
the amount of the premium was 
agreed to by deceased in whatever 
amount the insurance company set 
down, so that the policy was in force 
when issued. The Supreme Court, 
in reversing the Ipwer court judg- 
ments, held that insurance in Texas 
is not a matter of relationship or 
status but rather a matter of con- 
tract; that the deceased, from the 
available evidence, never agreed to 
the premium rate set by the insur- 
ance company, and had he lived to 
return he would not have been bound 
to pay the premium set by the com- 
pany. Therefore, the policy as issued 
was an offer by the company which 
required acceptance by the deceased 
before it became a binding contract. 

A dissenting opinion favored the 
affirmance of the lower courts on the 
ground that in this instance the 
facts surrounding the contract 
had developed so far as to raise the 
special issue on whether or not the 
intended contract was made; that in 
sending the salary deduction order, 
which was blank as to the amount 
and which the company accepted 
along with the application, the in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


sured accepted the premium at what- 
ever it might reasonably be under 
his special case. Republic National 
Insurance Company v. Hall. Texas 
Supreme Court, No. A-2600, June 
28, 1950. 14 C.C.H. Life Cases 481. 
Counsel: Charles H. Storey, & 
J. Willard Gregg, 
Dallas, Texas—for Pe- 

titioner. 
Seaberry & Hagman, 
Weatherford, Texas 
Hill, Paddock & Lang- 
don, Fort Worth, 
Texas, for Respondent. 


Reaction From a Vaccination Causing 
Death Is Death by Accidental Means 


The insured voluntarily and on 
his own initiative was vaccinated by 
his family physician with a vaccine 
for the prevention of smallpox. His 
death came eleven days thereafter, 
and the cause of the decedent’s death 
was “postvaccinal encephalitis” 
(acute inflammation of the brain 
which sometimes follows administra- 
tion of vaccine). 

The trial court concluded that the 
insured’s death was not a compen- 
sable loss within the purview of the 
policy because death was not caused 
by “accidental means.” The Supreme 
Court, reversing the judgment of 
the lower court, hgld that the New 


Jersey Court followed the rule laid 
down in U. S. Mutual Accident 
Assn. v. Barry (131 U.S. 100) 
holding that it is sufficient to render 
means accidental, if in the act which 
precedes the injury, something un- 
foreseen, unexpected or unusual 
occurs, which produces the injury ; 
that it is common knowledge that 
people do not normally react in such 
a manner to such common medical 
practice and death is not the natural 
and probable consequence thereof. 
The dissenting opinion disagreed 
with the majority on the ground that 
the case relied upon by the majority 
as precedent held “that if a result 
is such as follows from ordinary 
means, voluntarily employed, in a 
not unusual or unexpected way, it 
cannot be called a result effected 
through accidental means” ; that the 
facts in this case fairly fell within 
the above language and that there 
should be no recovery. Korfin v. 
Continental Casualty Company, New 
Jersey Supreme Court. 14 C.C.H. 
Life Cases 507. 
Counsel: Abe Jacklen, 24 Com- 
merce St., Newark, 
New Jersey—for bene- 


ficiary. 

Michael Jf. Donlon 
& George D. Me- 
Laughlin, 24 Com- 
merce St., Newark, 


New Jersey—for In- 
surance Company. 
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CONTINUED UNEXCELLED PROGRESS 


c 2 INSURANCE IN FORCE 
GH PAID FOR BUSINESS 


$65 MILLION >p-=4 
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1945 
T™ future indicates even greater development and earnings 
to the Company and its agents. Keeping ahead of the times 
with unexcelled general agency contracts, competitive rates and 
plans geared to the second half of the century give our mena ; 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 
PROPOSALS 


S A result of the Hardy Report 

(see September Lire News), 
three separate proposals were made 
by Congressmen in late August. 

Porter Hardy, Jr. (D.-Va.), who 
chairmanned the = sub-committee 
making the report bearing his name, 
along with John Rankin (D.-Miss.), 
both introduced legislation in the 
House, the general purport of which 
was to provide free life insurance 
for Service personnel. Another Con- 
gressman also entered the picture, 
J. Caleb Boggs, (R.-Del.), who in- 
troduced a bill which would provide 
a maximum of $20,000 of National 
Service Life Insurance instead of the 
present $10,000 maximum. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Boggs, the purpose of his 
bill was to make up for the depre- 
ciated purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters is already on record 
as sponsoring gratuitous life insur- 
ance for Service personnel. Inci- 
dentally, as the Hardy Report 
pointed out, this providing gratui- 
tous life insurance for Service per- 
sonnel is not as revolutionary as it 
may seem on the surface. Some 88% 
of all death claims paid in World 
War II ultimately came from the 
general treasury. In short, all claims 
that were classified as due to war 
hazards were passed on to the 
general treasury which reimbursed 
the National Service Fund so that 
premiums paid and interest earned 
thereon remained practically intact 
and made it possible to pay the 
generous dividends on National 
Service policies. 


Crystal Ball Answers 


The three cases that you have just 
fintshed reading were actual cases, 
only names and places have been 
changed, the facts are true. 

The first applicant, George Miller, 
was issued a policy at standard rates. 
The second applicant, Henry Jordan, 
was issued a policy with an increase 
of premium providing 150% of mor- 
tality. The third applicant, Henry 
Gold, was declined, although we did 
hear later that he was issued insur- 
ance on a sub-standard basis. 
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N JANUARY 17, 1950 the 

“Mighty Mo”, our Nation’s 

greatest battleship on active 
duty, got stuck in the mud in 
Hampton Roads, Virginia. This was 
to the chagrin and embarrassment of 
the entire United States Navy not 
only in the eyes of the American 
public but also of Russia and the 
rest of the world. This incident ap- 
parently resulted from either care- 
lessness or neglect of duty on the 
part of those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the 
ship. Either the correct advice was 
not given or not heeded and the ship 
was allowed to stray from the 
chartered channel of safety ; the con- 
sequence being that it “plowed nearly 
half a mile into muddy Thimble 
Shoals.” The “Mighty Mo” got stuck 
in the mud! The skipper then 
realized that no matter how great 
the fame of the ship nor how soundly 
constructed, proper guidance is es- 
sential to a successful voyage. 





Responsibility 

On a ship the responsibility for 
its safety rests upon the shoulders 
of the Captain ; in a business institu- 
tion, upon the shoulders of the chief 
executive. In order to be able to 
avoid hidden rocks and treacherous 
shoals, the skipper must be properly 
informed and correctly advised. This 
requires, in addition to his own 
qualifications, that he be surrounded 
by persons especially qualified for 
strategic positions who can be de- 
pended upon to function in those 
positions with the necessary skill 
and efficiency. It also requires that 
the skipper heed the advice and 
warnings of his technical advisers 
regardless of any personal feelings 
or wishes to the contrary. In the case 
of the “Big Mo”, the Lt. Commander 
was charged with four counts under 
“culpable inefficiency” in the per- 
formance of duty, viz: 

l. Failure to give “timely advice 
and information . . . to prevent the 


said ship from running into shoal 
water and being stranded.” 
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Vice President and Actuary, 
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2. Failure to advise the captain 
as the ship approached the acoustic 
range that the turning bearing had 
been reached. 

3. Failure to inform the Captain 
of the Identity of a buoy marking a 
point of the acoustic range and shoal 
water. 

4. Failure to inform the Captain 
that the ship had “in fact missed the 
acoustic range and had passed the 
danger bearing.” 

It is reported that when the navi- 
gator warned the operations officer 
that the ship would enter shallow 
water if it passed north of a certain 
buoy, he (the operations officer ) told 
the Captain “there was plenty of 
water there’, the consequences are 
well known. 


Large and Small 


There are some places where a 
small ship can go that a large one 
cannot, and vice versa. There are 
some things a large company can do 
that a smaller one cannot, and vice 
versa. The well informed ‘“‘skipper”’ 
must know the limitations as well as 
the possibilities of his own particular 
vessel and act accordingly. The 
larger the ship and the more the 
weight, the greater the depth or 
water requirements for flotation, and 
the less the maneuverability; and 
longer must be the range of plan- 
ning and earlier the action in chang- 
ing the course when necessary. 





HAVE SECURITY— 
SEEK OPPORTUNITY 


Top company combination package (Life, 
A&S) Agency and Field Supervisor. Proven 
capacity to recruit, train, supervise, and as- 
sume complete charge of agency. Ability to 
motivate, inspire, inform, and field demon. 
strate. Seek H. O. field training position 
with small to medium company or will con- 
sider agency position in large city. Financial 
arrangements to be commensurate with results 
to be obtained. Box No. L-4l. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


















AN 


Should it get “stuck in the raud,”’ 
greater would be the difficulty of 
dislodging it, and also greater would 
be the disappointments and em- 
barrassments caused. 

No matter what the size nor the 
type and nature of construction nor 
how complete with mechanical in- 
struments, devices, and gadgets the 
vessel might be, this within itself 
is no guarantee of overcoming all 
hazards. Dependable men _ and 
women are also necessary, and sound 
principles and practices must be ad- 
hered to. 

As hazards increase in type and 
variety more sensitive instruments 
and better detecting devices must be 
developed and used. This calls for 
more specially trained and skilled 
personnel. And yet, with all the 
modern improvements, weather 
charts, compasses, logs, load limita- 
tions, and so on are still essential 
considerations to the proper guid- 
ance and successful sailing of the 
ship to the intended destination. 


Caution In Order 


These are times when the “skip- 
per” of a life insurance company 
should be fully cognizant of what his 
company can and cannot afford to 
do. Despite pressure and tempta- 
tions to enter certain channels 
(fields) and/or to do certain things 
in a particular way, because some 
other company or companies in the 
same apparent size and category may 
have done it, the wise company 
“skipper” will first determine 
whether or not his company is pre- 
pared and can afford to do so before 
moving in that direction. Any other. 
course might result in his ship get- 
ting “stuck in the mud” because the 
nature of the cargo of the ships 


might differ greatly as well as the 


skill of the personnel. 

Contrary economic, social, and 
political winds of tremendous force 
and velocity are blowing today, and 
wise management will chart its 
course with care and drop anchor 
when necessary. 
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adequate disability benefits. 
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programs. Hence Occidental’s com- 
plete portfolio of disability plans, 


available in four forms 


Group Disability plans. 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 
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NTREATED diabetes can 

be a very costly chronic ill- 

ness, both to the individuals 
involved and to the businesses and 
industries where they work. Persons 
suffering from undiagnosed cases of 
the disease are likely to be habitually 
unwell. Their efficiency is greatly 
reduced, and frequently they are 
unable to work at all. 

This need not be the case. Most 
diabetics whose condition is known 
and who are under medical care 
can continue with their normal gc- 
cupations. Only in a few cases may 
it prove necessary to shift a diabetic 
to less hazardous tasks. In almost 
every case the known diabetic can 
remain a useful member of society 
and not become a charge against his 
family, his employer, or the state. 


Important to Business 


That undiagnosed diabetes is of 
real importance to every business 
and industrial organization in the 
nation is evidenced by the known 
facts about the extent of the prob- 
lem. Surveys have shown that 
there are at least a million hidden 
diabetics in the United States. An- 
other two million people are likely to 
develop diabetes as they grow older. 
Obviously, therefore, the disease is 
one which should cause concern to 
every employer interested in the 
morale of his employees and in the 
efficiency of his operations. 

Uiabetes is a chronic disease which 
definitely can be controlled by careful 
treatment and supervision by a 
physician. For this reason the medi- 
cal profession has long felt a re- 
sponsibility for the detection and 
treatment of the undiagnosed dia- 
betic. The American Diabetes As- 
sociation, composed of practicing and 
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DIABETES 


LESTER J. PALMER, M.D. 
President 
American Diabetes Association 


research physicians, was originally 
organized as a research and informa- 
tion group for the dissemination of 
data about the disease to the pro- 
fession. With the formation of a 
special Diabetes Detection Commit- 
tee in 1948, the Association assumed 
the additional function of organizing, 
directing, and financing within their 
own group, a continuing national 
Diabetes Detection Drive, spear- 
headed annually by Diabetes Week. 

They were led to this action be- 
cause of the rapidly increasing in- 
cidence of serious cases of the dis- 
ease in America. In 1900, diabetes 
ranked 27th among the causes of 
death. By 1945 it had come to be 
eighth among diseases as a cause of 
death. Much of the increase was due, 
it was felt, to the fact that many 
people with the condition were not 
diagnosed until it was far advanced. 
The earlier it is discovered, the easier 
it is to control and the more normal 
and efiective a life the diabetic can 
continue to live. 

This year, Diabetes Week is 
scheduled for November 12 through 
18. Last year’s campaign uncovered 
approximately 7,500 hidden diabetics 
throughout the country—a remark- 
able record for a program only in 
its second year of activity. It is ex- 
pected that this year’s campaign, 
with the new approval of self-testing 
by the A.M.A. and with much wider 
cooperation by business and industry 
in the Drive, will greatly improve on 
last year’s record. 

It should be emphasized again that 
the Diabetes Detection Drive and 
Diabetes Week, as sponsored by the 
American Diabetes Association, is a 
program of the medical profession, 
supported and approved by the 
American Medical Association. It is 
planned as a public service with no 





public solicitation of funds. How- 
ever, it is also important to point 
out that no group of physicians could 
single-handedly organize a business, 
an industry, or a community for a 
successful local Diabetes Detection 
Drive. The assistance of every ex- 
ecutive, every community leader, is 
essential if a local drive is to be a 
success. Physician-members of the 
Committees on Diabetes of over 400 
county and state medical societies 
will naturally be out in full force as 
this year’s Diabetes Week ap- 
proaches. They will be soliciting your 
aid and cooperation, in their effort 
to achieve a good diabetes detection 
record in the community in which 
you are located. 


Outstanding Cooperation 


An outstanding example of physi- 
cian-layman cooperation during last 
year’s Diabetes Week took place in 
Virginia, Minnesota. In this town of 
over 12,000 people, 9,791 were 
screened for hidden diabetes. This 
was over 81 per cent of the popula- 
tion, by far the most intensive screen- 
ing program ever carried out. The 
work was done by the local Chamber 
of Commerce under the direction of 
the County Medical Society. More 
than 250 volunteers canvassed the 
whole town house-to-house over a 
period of sixteen working days, and 
also helped with the necessary labora- 
tory work. As of this writing, 
roughly 50 hitherto unrecognized 
cases of diabetes have been diagnosed 
in Virginia, with more to come as the 
necessary medical examinations of 
persons showing positive urine tests 
proceed. 

Similar cooperation is essential for 
the mass screening of any large popu- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Diabetes—Continued 


lation. Because of the costs in ill 
health and lowered efficiency to the 
individual, and in decreased operat- 
ing effectiveness to the employer, we 
of the American Diabetes Associa- 
tion feel that all business and indus- 
trial executives should share our 
eagerness to detect as many hidden 
diabetics as possible. This will call 
for your personal help. 

When a representative of the local 
Diabetes Association or Medical So- 


ciety asks you to cooperate in con- 
ducting a Diabetes Detection Drive 
among your employees, try to as- 
sist him in every way you can. A 
successful Drive will not only assure 
you that undiscovered diabetics on 
vour payroll are placed under treat- 
ment, but also that possible work- 
men’s compensation payments and 
other types of economic drain re- 
sulting from chronic illness among 
your employees will be greatly re- 
duced, insofar as such illness is 
caused by hidden, untreated diabetes. 





hearing about. 


information ? 


insurance they needed. 


are at liberty to inquire. 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 








“Door Openers” 


Washington National men have a number of “door openers” 
which are better than gadgets or gags. They are unusual 
types of coverage, which most prospects are interested in 


“At last there’s a non-can hospital policy,” is a good 
“d ” Wh Idn’t li h d 3 
oor opener. o wouldnt listen to that and want more 


“Our non-can monthly income | aeaacd does not require 
house confinement,” is another goo 


One of the best “door openers” is our single-premium 
vision impairment annuity. That’s exclusive, and it’s some- 
thing that many men buy, who thought they had all the 


Washington National’s line of personal protection has all 
the standard forms of life, accident, health, hospitalization, 
franchise and group. BUT it’s the unusual offerings which 
give our men that something special that gets them in, many 
times, and out—with an app. 


Full information will be given to qualified persons who 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


J. F. RAMEY, Exec. Vice Pres. and Secy. 


way to get a hearing. 


G. R. KENDALL, President 








It is also important that your em- 
ployees know why they are being 
asked to undergo a test for the pres- 
ence of diabetes. The American Dia- 
betes Association’s national office. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y., has prepared a special article, 
directed to individual employees, 
which is designed for use in company 
publications and those of labor or- 
ganizations. Published in such out- 
lets, the article will make acceptance 
of the Diabetes Detection Drive by 
your employees very much easier 
since they will have learned for 
themselves why it is so important 
that they undergo the test. Copies 
of this special article may be obtained 
upon application to the Association’s 
New York Office. 


N. Y. STATE ASSOCIATION 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Sales Meetings 


EORGE P. SHOEMAKER, 

C.L.U., president of the State 
Association and general agent for 
the Provident Mutual in New York 
City, in cooperation with and at the 
suggestion of the regional vice pres- 
idents, has scheduled several meet- 
ings. The program will get under 
way October 18 next and continue 
to March 15. Geographically, the 
range will be from Newburgh in the 
South to Watertown in the North 
and from Troy in the East to Buffalo 
in the West. During the course of 
these eighteen meetings, in addition 
to Mr. Shoemaker, agents represent- 
ing many companies will give of 
their time and talents so as to help 
all field men do a better job for the 
public. 


The itinerary is as follows: Octo- | 


ber: 18—Ithaca, Elmira and Cort- 
land; 19—Binghamton and Endi- 
cott; November: 15—Watertown; 
16—Syracuse and Utica; 29—Au- 
burn-and Geneva; December: 13— 
Newburgh; January: 18—Glens 
Falls and Troy; 19—Schenectady; 
March: 14—Batavia and Buffalo; 
15—-Jamestown and Olean. 


This activity is a new one for the 
State Association and is in addition 
to Annual Sales Caravan which takes 
place each Spring. 
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MISCELLANY 


MONG the over 400 individuals 
A who received their C.L.U. de- 
grees on September 27 at the 
N.A.L.U. Annual Meeting was an 
Insurance Commissioner. So far as 
we know, this is the first time that 


a Commissioner has taken and 
passed the required 5 Courses mark- 
ing this achievement. He is Waldo 
C. Cheek, who has charge of insur- 
ance affairs in the state of North 
Carolina. 

The foint Education and Exami- 
nation Committee of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association and 
the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers have announced the results 
of the 1950 examinations. Of the 89 
candidates who took Part I exam- 
ination and the 76 who took Part IT, 
some 84 passed. This means that 
just over 50% failed. 

The number of murders committed 
among weekly premium policyhold- 
ers of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has decreased from 
6.8 per 100,000 in 1931 to 2.8 per 
100,000 currently. The low point 
was reached in 1944, when the figure 
was 2.6. In the general population 
of the country homicide is respon- 
sible for the loss of about 8,500 lives 
a year. 

“The Key” is the name given to 
a small publication published periodi- 
cally by the firm of Bowles, Andrews 
& Towne for the benefit of their 
clients and anyone else interested in 
securing a copy. As some of our 
readers may know, this is the only 
actuarial firm that has an established 
agency advisory service. Copy of 
the interesting little pamphlet may 
be secured free by writing to the 
firm in Richmond, Virginia. 

At the semi-annual meeting of 
the board of directors of the Liberty 
Life Insurance Company held on 
August 11 last a cash dividend of 
3% was declared, payable to stock- 
holders on October 1. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters went on Television on 
Saturday, September 23 and on 
Sunday, September 24. Judd C. 
Benson, retiring President, was one 
of the participants on a discussion 
panel covering the subject “Should 
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Permanent Disability Benefits be 
acded to the Social Security Pro- 
gram?” The Sunday program was 
a re-broadcast over most NBC 
stations. 

The Carillon Singers, a 16-voice 
chorus sponsored by the North- 
western National Life of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, recently took 
first prize in a contest at the Chicago- 
land Music Festival at Soldiers’ 
Field. This is part of the company’s 
regular program since each year it 
sponsors some promising young 
vocal group. 

Edwin T. Golden, C.L.U., a New 
York Life Insurance agent in San 
Francisco since 1933, has _ been 
elected President of the company’s 
Top Club for 1950. To accomplish 
this he paid for 150 policies for 
$3,185,449 of Ordinary Life insur- 
ance. Some years ago he wrote a 
book called “Young Man—Here’s 
How To Sell Life Insurance” and he 
has certainly been successfully dem- 
onstrating this philosophy over the 
years. : 

Gen. Hirose, president of the 
Nippon Life of Osaka, Japan, spent 
several weeks visiting the Agency 
Management Association and _ life 
companies in this country during the 
summer. The Nippon Life is the 
oldest and largest of Japanese life 
insurance companies. Prior to the 
war it was a member of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
the predecessor of the Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

Dr. Francis H. Rowley, a nation- 
ally known humanitarian and retired 
Clergyman, received the proceeds 
of his Ordinary Life policy recently 
when he attained age 96. Thus the 
Penn Mutual policyholder becomes 
one man in a million who has man- 
aged to outlive the mortality table. 

Parker-Allston Associates, Inc., 
of New York City, have been named 
as advertising counsel for the Postal 
Life Insurance Company. They 
serve in similar capacity for other 
companies domiciled in this area. 

Speaking of commuting, Professor 
Ernest Oglesby, of the Faculty of 
the University of Virginia, probably 
holds some kind of a record. For 


over 20 years he has travelecl frorn 
Richmond, Virginia to Newark, 
N. J. each Monday to preside over 
the actuarial training sessions held by 
the Prudential on that day. During 
the course of one year he estimates 
he averages about 22,000 miles in 
making the required weekly trip. 
On September 11 last, members of 
the Prudential’s Actuarial Depart- 
ment, most of whom have been 
students of his at one time or an- 
other, gave him a testimonial dinner 
in West Orange. 


Sales 


July production for the Acacia 
Mutual Life totaled $26,423,033, 
representing an all-time high for any 
one month in the company’s history. 
For the first 7 months new business 
sold totaled $101,630,455, a 45% 
increase over the same period in 
1949, 

New business paid for in the 
Bankers Life Company during July 
totaled $21,810,256, representing a 
gain of more than 100% over the 
same month in 1949. The compa- 
rable gain for the first 7 months was 
25%. 

During the first 7 months of this 
year, Canadian sales of life insurance 
totaled a record-breaking $757 ,200,- 
000, representing an increase of 
$20,800,000 over the same period in 
1949, 

New paid Ordinary business for 
the Commonwealth Life’s Ordinary 
Department in August totaled $5,- 
351,294, representing the largest pro- 
duction for any one month in the 
company’s history. 

New paid business totaling $9,- 
189,891 for the month of August was 
the largest month in the history of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., with the 
exception of December, 1947. 

New sales for the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Illinois during July exceeded $24,- 
600,000, representing a 58.2% gain 
over the same month last year. The 
comparable gain for the first 7 
months was 21%. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


The company’s current goal is a 
billion in force by mid-1951. 

The August production in new 
business for the Franklin Life In- 
surance Company of Springfield, 
Illinois established a new all time 
high record with a volume of $35,- 
105,206. This is an 86.5% increase 
over the same month in 1949. 

New business in August totaled 
$20,000,000 for the Great-West Life 


of Canada, representing the largest 
production for that month in the 
history of the company. It also rep- 
resented an increase of $3,300,000 
over the same month ‘in 1949, 

New paid business for the Guard- 
ian Life for August was the largest 
in the company’s history and ex- 
ceeded the best previous month by 
16%. 

The volume of new business 
written during August, 1950 in the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
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you'd be surprised at the inquiries I get!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How to Get Inquiries 


Although no Bankers/ifeman of record has ever used a 
sandwich board, you'll find that these career underwriters 
do have highly successful methods for getting inquiries. 


From the moment they join an agency, they begin a train- 
ing program that drills them on field-tested methods for 
getting inquiries. Besides learning how to use the Company’s 
excellent direct mail procedures and other valuable pros- 
pecting techniques, they learn how to follow through. They 
soon excel in performing the conversion of an inquiry into 
a qualified prospect and finally into a pleased policyowner. 


Because a Bankers/ifeman knows how to prospect intelli- 
gently and how to handle prospects properly, he is the kind 
of life underwriter whom you like to know as a friend, 


fellow worker, or competitor. 


Bankers /z/e COMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 








pany exceeded $25,000,000, repre- 
senting the highest production in the 
history of the company. All in all, 
it was quite a birthday present for 
President W. E. Bixby. 

New paid business for the first 8 
months of 1950 in The Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York totaled $29,406,289 as com- 
pared with $19,612,099 for the same 
period in 1949. 

New life insurance issued during 
August totaled $18,502,266 for the 
Manufacturers Life of Toronto, and 
represented a new all time high. 
31.7% of this was issued in Canada 
and 40.5% in the United States. 

New business written by the 
Pacific Mutual Life in August 
showed a 159% gain over the same 
month in 1949, 

New paid business for the Pan- 
American Life of New Orleans, La. 
was the highest in the company’s 
history and showed an increase of 
better than 100% over August, 1949. 

New paid business for August, 
1950 totaled $3,667,919 for the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany and represents the largest pro- 
duction for any month 1n the com- 
pany's history. It exceeded the 
previous record-breaking month in 
May, 1950 by $454,320. 

New paid business for August, 
1950 in the Reliance Life Insurance 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., totaled 
$12,568,247, representing an all time 
high for any one month in the com- 
pany’s history. The previous high 
was March, 1930. 

New paid Ordinary totaled $14,- 
980,839 for the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company in August and 
represented the largest production 
for that month in the company’s 
history. The gain over the same 
month in 1949 was 96%. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


American Life Convention, Oct. 3-6, 


Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 


Institute H. O. Underwriters, Nov. |!-3, 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

Society of Actuaries, Nov. 911, Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 15-17, 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 

Ass'n Life Insurance Council, Dec. 5-6, 


Roosevelt, New York City. 

Life Insurance Ass'n of America, Dec. 6-7, 
Roosevelt, New York City. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 
velt, New York City. 

National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Dec. 
10-15, Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HERE are insecurities in our 

day unknown in the times ot 

our fathers. Today the indi- 
vidual is at the mercy of manmade 
systems, over which he has little 
control, and which can deny him 
not only a livelihood but also his 
birthright as a man—pride of ac- 
complishment and the right to spend 
himself in his work. 

Our youth are looking to the gov- 
ernment for solutions, because what- 
ever else may be said of its panaceas, 
the government’s obsession with this 
problem has been apparent and it 
cannot be said that its proposed 
solutions, however much they lacked 
in practicality, have been short in 
imagination. 

This means that today business 
has no choice but “to assume the 
responsibilities for increasing all the 
human satisfactions of the group 
with which it is associated,” as Dean 
Donald David of Harvard puts it. 

The reason is that business man- 
agement as a group is just as much 
in competition for the loyalties of 
the public as the individual business 
man 1s in competition with those in 
his chosen line of endeavor. 

We live in a day of big labor 
unions, big government, and big 
business—all competing for public 
favor. The federal government and 
the national labor unions are today 
primarily public relations agencies. 
But business has failed to do a pub- 
lic relations job like its competitors 
in the arena of public opinions. Busi- 
ness has failed to sell itself. At the 
very time it has sold its tangible 
products and wares, it has allowed 
its competition to steal a long march 
in the ultimate control of distribu- 
tion of the good things of life. 

The problem, oddly enough, is not 
one of business ability to produce 
the most human benefits or to pro- 
duce them most efficiently nor even 
to stabilize the economy though 
sorely harassed by government and 
organized labor. That has already 
been accomplished. 

Therefore, it is obviously not 
enough that we in business do an 
efficient job of reducing costs, pro- 
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LEONARD W. TRESTER, 
Director. of Public Policy, 
General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


viding jobs, improving quality, or 
expanding distribution. 

National advertising can do a lot 
to educate the public about the eco- 
nomic benefits of business, just as 
it has made those benefits possible. 
But business management, unlike 
labor, agriculture and government 
administration, suffers from the han- 
dicap that it cannot speak with a 
united voice because the very sys- 
tem which it seeks to preserve is 
competitive. Nor would it help mat- 
ters much if business could speak 
with one voice because people would 
still judge business in general by 
the actions and words of the indi- 
vidual businesses they know. 

The problem, as we have seen, is 
not primarily a rational one which 
can be answered by rational argu- 
ment and demonstrated proof, or the 
problem would not continue to exist. 
The problem is emotional or psy- 
chological. 

There just are not enough people 
in this country who are enough in- 


terested in the viewpoint of business _ 


management per se to give it fair 
hearing or who would support. that 
viewpoint, merely because it would 
preserve power, prerogatives or 
profits of business. Thus it becomes 
obvious that business can win pub- 
lic support only by identifying itself 
with the interest of people in general. 


Employees 


How to do this? The answer is 
that a lot of little things go to*make 
a good sale. Public relations is look- 
ing after the details. The place to 
make the sale—the people we can 
influence most—are our employees 
whom we see every day. 

All employees should have a 
chance to discuss policy with us in- 
dividually and in a group meeting 
from time to time. We can then 
tell them why things are done as 
they are; and get the benefits of 
their observations as to how they 


might be done more efficiently and 
economically. 


Periodically, we should review 
with employees why they are or are 
not getting raises. And we should 
be specific about it. 


Have chats with new employees 
frequently. Not only will this get 
them to pull on the team and feel 
the job is worth while but a fresh 
eye can see a lot of things about any 
of our businesses which we don't 
recognize. 


Before you start telling your cus- 
tomers or suppliers about some new 
development in the business, be sure 
to tell your employees so that they 
can help spread the word. 

Take them into your confidence, 
so far as possible, about earnings, 
the cost of your investment and how 
much is needed to maintain your 
place of business in proper condi- 
tion. If you don’t do this, chances 
are they think you're taking a lot 
more out than you really get and 
that if you weren’t such a skinflint 
you would give them a better Christ- 
mas bonus and a pay-hike. 

These are just a few hints on how 
to run a business on democratic 
principles. The reason for doing it 
is that it is the most satisfactory, 
ultimately the most profitable, and 
always the most human way of man- 
aging men. It is also in accord with 
our heritage. 

As we learn this, we will be do- 
ing the most important job that busi- 
ness must learn to survive. Simple 
as it seems, difficult as it is, day by 
day, this is the great challenge fac- 
ing all of us if we are to pull our 
oar in the race for understanding 
ahead. As H. G. Wells once said, 
“The situation in America is a race 
between understanding and catas- 
trophe.” May you and I do our 
part to advance understanding. Then 
and only then, can business move 
forward with a strong and active 
faith and devote its entire energies 
to realizing that a higher standard 
of living for everyone is nearly 
within our grasp. 





Condensed from an address before Lions’ 
Club, Madison, Va., by Advertiser's Digest. 
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N AGENCY cost analysis form 
which will make it possible for 
managers and companies to deter- 
mine the makeup of field agency 


expenses has been introduced to 
member companies by the Agency 
Management Association. 
Announced as a tool of major 
importance, the cost analysis form 
is essentially a guide for organizing 
the facts necessary for cost studies. 
The form can be filled out by the 


AGENCY COST ANALYSIS 


agency cashier in both the branch 
office and general agency types of 
Ordinary operation. Precise  in- 
structions which accompany the 
form tell how to do the job of as- 
signing costs such as clerical salaries, 
rents and other expenses to first-year 
and renewal business. 

The Association has long recog- 
nized the need for cost studies at the 
agency level and has found an in- 
creasing interest in this subject on 















Making Money 
with the 


Lincoln Lifers throughout the land have in- 
creased their earnings through the LNL Money 
Plan. This simplified programming technique 
in package form is built around a visual ap- 
proach and presentation which gets results. 

Lincoln National’s Money Plan is another 
reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared 


to help its field men. 


: = : = 2 The 
ime LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Its name indicates its character 








Money Plan 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 








the part of companies in the last fey 
vears. To date, however, few life 
insurance companies have made 
functional cost analyses of their 
agencies, although such studies are 
standard practice in many other 
industries. The new form, by pro- 
viding a simple method for a break- 
down of expenses, should encourage 
widespread interest in cost analyses. 


Benefits 


Benefits of such analyses to the 
home office and the field are many. 
Companies are able to compare their 
agency costs with other companies 
and also to make intra-company com- 
parisons. They may spot trends by 
comparing yearly analyses and may 
use the results of cost studies as a 
basis for agency department plans. 
Analyzing costs enables the manager 
or general agent to see his agency’s 
strengths and weaknesses. It also 
gives him insight into the factors 
that cause profit or loss. 

The industry-wide use of the cost 
analysis form will do much to 
standardize the basis on which costs 
are reported. A uniform method of 
allocating costs is necessary if the 
Association is to continue to improve 
its field costs surveys. Wide use of 
this form will also provide more 
information on rents, clerical sala- 
ries, insurance in force and other 
data than has ever been available. 


More than a year’s work by the 
Association staff and the Agency 
Costs Committee, headed by Berk- 
shire Life’s W. Rankin Furey, went 
into the development of the cost 
analysis form. A subcommittee on 
first-year and renewal field costs 
made a thorough study of com- 
panies already making such analyses 
before preparing this standard form. 

This subcommittee’s chairman is 
Charles F. B. Richardson, Mutual 
Life of New York. Members of the 
subcommittee are: James P. Moore, 
Jr., Mutual Benefit; E. Reginald 
Murray, National Life of Vermont; 
Emery F. Peabody, New York Life; 
and J. C. Smith, Imperial Life of 
Canada. Thomas Irvine, Associa- 
tion Actuary, is staff representative 
on the Agency Costs Committee. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. was favorably examined by the Insurance 
Departments of Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri and Oregon as of December 
31, 1949 covering the operations of the company as of 
December 31, 1946, the date of previous examination. 
The report of the examiners was essentially similar to 
that appearing in Best’s 1950 Life Reports. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The American Mutual Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, lowa was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of lowa as of December 31, 1949 covering the 
operations of the company since December 31, 1946, the 
date of the previous examination. The report of the 
examiners was favorable and was similar to that appear- 
ing in Best’s 1950 Life Reports. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Income Disability 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Va. has 
announced the addition of a new waiver and income 
disability agreement providing benefits of $10.00 per 
month for each $1,000 of base policy. 


Under the new contract, the agreement will be issued 
to provide income of at least $25.00 per month but not 
more than $250.00 per month and in no event for an 
amount more than one-half the applicant’s earned 
income. 


On receipt of proof of disability before age 55, the 
agreement will waive premiums falling due thereafter 
during the continuance of disability to the maturity date 
of the policy, or to age 65, if later, paying the face 
amount, less indebtedness, at age 65 in lieu of all other 
benefits under the policy, provided a disability income 
payment was made in the last month preceding age 65. 
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Should disability commence after age 55 but before 
age 60, premiums falling due thereafter will be waived 
during the continuance of the disability. 

Premiums for the waiver and income disability agree- 
ment are payable to age 55, or to the end of the premium 
paying period if earlier, and the agreement will be issued 
with all plans, including short term, except the Accumu- 
lator, Atlantic Protector, regular term, initial term, 
Home Defense, Family Income rider, and the Elective 
Annuity. 


AMERICAN UNITED 


Favorably Examined 


The American United Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana was examined by the Insurance 
Departments of Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Texas and 
West Virginia as of December 31, 1949 covering the 
operations of the company since December 31, 1946, the 
date of previous examination. The report of the ex- 
aminers was favorable and was essentially similar to that 
appearing in Best’s 1950 Life Reports. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Service Employees 


The Board of Directors of Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, Penna. have authorized liberal treatment 
of its head office employees “who are drafted, called into 
service from reserve categories, or who enlist.” 

In addition to the usual reinstatement upon discharge, 
with continuity of service, the company will provide 
single men and women with a lump sum of up to two 
weeks pay for those with the company a year or more 
and married men with up to four weeks pay. Allowance 
for earned and untaken vacations will be given. 

Married men are to receive monthly incomes, which 
when added to government pay and allowances will be 
the equivalent of a substantial part of their current 
salaries. Figures range from 75% base salary for married 
men without children to 85% of base salary plus $30. 
for those with two or more children. 

Group insurance in effect at the time of separation 
for military service by those having six months or more 
of Company service, will be continued in force. 
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FRANKLIN LIFE 
H. O. "Addition" * 






OUR PRIVILEGES 
LET’S KEEP THEM 





































The announcement has been made by Chas. E. Becker, 
President of the Franklin Life Insurance Company of 


_ io ng phe nn coe Springfield, Illinois, that the company will shortly begin 
has evaded wars of selfish aggression, wars of | construction on another large new addition to its home 


imperialism, wars of oppression and greed. office plant. 


No other nation of the world has the record of According to architect’s drawings, the new building, 


the United States as a benefactor of the oppressed; | which will rise to twelve stories in height, will closely 
or her record for organizing and providing re- is ’ 
lief for stricken people of any nation. match the large new addition which was completed less 


No ‘other nation has given her people an equal | than three years ago. Placed between the two existing 
opportunity to build for themselves—the privilege | buildings, the new structure will have a skeleton of 


of climbing to the top of any profession or o¢-| reinforced concrete, with Indiana limestone exterior. 
cupation via their own ability. 

















Life insurance companies were built with the same Dstnes Gand ; 

high ideals—built to preserve, protect and carry fi 
out the dreams of the people. Let us keep the privi- Es | 

leges of our country intact and carry on the ideals In announcing the new building, President Becker : 

of the Life Underwriter. If you are interested in a ae . on ; ; 

the profession, you will find it pays to be friendly | S24, “Our dire need for additional space in the immedi- - 

with ate future is the result of growth within the past ten F 

years which is remarkable in the history of the life ‘ 

insurance industry. Comparatively small when our f 

PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0. present management assumed control about ten and one- fi 

half years ago, with slightly over $170,000,000 of insur- k 

“The Friendly Compony" ance in force, our growth has been accelerated until | Hy 

FRANKFORT att INDIANA can safely forecast a total of $925,000,000 in force at é 

the end of 1950, with a billion dollars of business in é 

force not later than mid-1951. Operating as we do E 

in 41 states, the District of Columbia and the Territory ff 

of Hawaii, with nearly 2,000 agency representatives in 


15'S 


this area, we currently contemplate early entry into 
several of the New England States. Ten and one-half 
e e | years ago our agency operations included 17 states, and 
our home office personnel numbered approximately 160. 
Today nearly 700 people are employed at our home 
office, with a large number of others in our various 


CHARTERED agency offices throughout the country.”’ 


GRANGE MUTUAL 





Examined 


The Grange Mutual Life Company, Nampa, Idaho 
Our record was examined by the Insurance Departments of Idaho 





: and Washington as of December 31, 1949 covering the 

of accomplishment operations of the company since December 31, 1948, 
the date of previous examination. The report of the 

is €a monument examiners was similar to that appearing in Best’s 1950 


Life Reports. 


to our men 


in the field KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 





Favorably Examined 


—MMONUMENTAL LIFE— The Kentucky Central Life & Accident Insurance 
INSURANCE COMPANY Company, Anchorage, Kentucky was favorably ex- 
HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE amined by the Insurance Departments of Indiana, 











* New home office opened in March 1948 is 11 stories high—editors. 
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kentucky and Ohio as of December 31, 1949 covering 
the operations of the company since December 31, 1945, 
the date of previous examination. The report of the 
examiners was similar to that appearing in Best’s 1950 
life Reports. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


100% Stock Dividend 


At its regular quarterly meeting on Sept. 8, the 
board of directors of The Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. called a_ special 
meeting of stockholders for November 9 to vote on a 
recommendation of the directors that the company’s 
capital stock be increased from $5,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000. The increase, if approved, will be accomplished by 
payment of a 100% stock dividend. 

Commenting on the proposed change, A. J. Mc- 
Andless, president, stated that in the opinion of the 
management the proposed stock increase is desirable 
in view of the growth of the company in recent years. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Enters Group Field 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. has opened a Group Department and is ready to 
write “Employer-Employee” or “Common Employer” 
Group Insurance, according to an announcement sent 
to the company’s field force. The company is proceeding 
with plans to issue labor union insurance in the near 
future and expects to enter the field of creditor insurance. 

The new group department will operate under the 
general supervision of Herbert L. Feay, who recently 
joined The Manhattan Life as Actuary, and under the 
direct supervision of John Murray, who will be manager. 
Mr. Murray has been in the Actuarial Department of 
the Home Office. 

The announcement stated that the company’s activity 
in the group field will be continually expanded until it 
is in a position to offer all other kinds of group insurance. 

The group life policies which The Manhattan Life 1s 
now offering include total and permanent disability 
coverage which is substantially equivalent to the waiver 
of premium benefit granted in all its standard issues of 
individual policies. 


THE MACCABEES 


Changes Name 


The Maccabees of Detroit, Michigan, one of the 
largest fraternal societies, at a meeting in September 
officially changed the name to “Maccabees Life Insur- 
ance Society.” There were no other changes made at 
the meeting. 
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Occidental Life is bring- 
ing thumbnail sketches 
of ''old timers’ of its field 
force . . . men who can 
testify that every month 
is a good month with 
Occidental. Liberal con- 
tracts, close home office 
support, consistent train- 
ing programs and sales 
promotion aid .. . keep 
every month ''good" with 
Occidental! 


OCCIDENTAL _Z 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


<e 
RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 
SS4VUPENCEF LEG Paces: Gotu 











Clarence Rogers 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Occidental Life salutes 
Clarence F. Rogers of 
Pueblo, Colorado, 
whose twenty-five years 
with the Company is 
made up of 300 “‘good’’ 
months. Clarence Rog- 
ers, now on his 1J14ist 
“app-a-week" record 

. still finds time 
© engage in civic and 
fraternal activities as 
well as to hunt elk in 
season. Yes, we salute 
you — Clarence Rogers 
—on - 25th anni- 
versary 
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Our ears are red. . 
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. and we like 


it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 





talk about. 


of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you’re in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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‘Consideration of all factors is 
fundamental in reaching a sound 
decision. In Life Insurance these 
factors include the company’s 
history, objectives, financial 
position, and policy provisions. 


A careful appraisal of Fidelity 
will indicate that 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 
The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Guest Vice President 


President Leland J. Kalmbach of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Springfield has announced 
the election of Richard C. Guest as a vice president 
effective October 1. As of that date, Mr. Guest has 
resigned as vice president and actuary and a director 
of the State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Worcester, 
Mass. He will have general administrative duties and 
he will also be a member of the Agency Committee and 
chairman of the Disability Appeal Board of the company. 


Mr. Guest held fellowships in both the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries, predecessors to the present Society of 
Actuaries. He is currently a member of the board of 
governors of the Society of Actuaries. He is a nation- 
ally known actuary and the author of several actuarial 
papers including two on agency affairs written jointly 
with E. M. McConney, president of the Bankers Life 
Company.* 

A member of the Agency Committee, of the American 
Life Convention, Mr. Guest is also a member of the 
joint committee of that organization and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America on “Revision of the New 
York Limitation of Expense Law,” a member of the 
Actuarial subcommittee, and chairman of the Group 
subcommittee of this joint committee. He was an 
original member and later chairman of the Agents Com- 
pensation Committee, Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association (formerly Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau), and at present is a member of the 
Research Advisory Committee of that organization. 


METROPOLITAN MUTUAL 
Examined 


The Metropolitan Mutual Insurance Company of 
Chicago was examined by the Insurance Department of 
Illinois as of December 31, 1949, covering operations of 
the company since December 31, 1946, the date of 
previous examination. The report of the examiners was 
similar to that appearing in Best’s 1950 Life Reports. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
H. O. Addition 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul announces the completion of plans for a new four- 
story addition to its home office building at 6th and 
Jackson. The building will provide 40,000 square feet 
of additional office space and will be built adjoining the 
present building on ground already owned by the com- 
pany. 


* Which appeared in this publication. 
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The plans call for large working areas and all modern 
office equipment for employee convenience. The new 
building will include self-operated elevators, an escala- 
tor, night watchman’s apartment, a public basement 
varage, a drive-in space for delivery and mail trucks, 
a special paper baling and scrap room, an electric duct 
system for easy telephone and appliance connections, 
latest type air-conditioning, acoustic ceilings, scientifi- 
cally measured lighting and rubber tile floors. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETY 


Examined 


The Mutual Benefit Society of Baltimore, [ncorpor- 
ated, Baltimore, Maryland was examined by the Insur- 
ance Department of Maryland as of December 31, 1949 
covering the operations of the company since December 
31, 1944. The report of the examiners was essentially 
similar to that appearing in Best’s 1950 Life Reports. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Reentering Texas 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
is initiating a broad expansion of its agency operations, 
it was announced last month by Roger Hull, executive 
vice president. The program calls for: 

Doing life insurance business in Texas again for the 
first time since the company withdrew from that state 
in 1907. Beginning next year, agency offices are 
scheduled to be established in Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston and San Antonio. 

Opening six new agency offices in California, includ- 
ing two additional offices in Los Angeles and one each 
in Long Beach, Pasadena, Beverly Hills and Fresno. 

Establishing new agency offices in Dayton, Ohio, and 
Boise, Idaho. 

Simultaneous with this announcement, Stanton G. 
Hale, vice president and manager of agencies, made 
known managerial changes to take place in the com- 
pany’s agency offices in Cincinnati, Ohio; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Oakland, Calif., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

With the exception of the Texas phase, the expan- 
sion program and managerial changes got under way 
last month. All of the new managers have been training 
assistants on the staff of the director of training at 
the home office. 

Carl W. Rogers will be manager of the new Long 
Beach agency; William H. Rowlands will be in Pasa- 
dena, Patrick F. Koenigsberger in Beverly Hills, 
William L. Rohlffs and Carl W. Wood in the two 
additional Los Angeles units, Garrett R. McBride in 
Fresno, Clayne Robison in Boise, and Samuel W. 
Emerick in Dayton. 

Thomas M. Funk, training assistant, will succeed 
Charles J. McCoy in Cincinnati. Mr. McCoy is retiring 
from managerial duties under the provisions of the 
company’s security program. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our jo reves Meg 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 
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JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 





Carolina Moon... 





beams bright for thousands of Palmetto 

State families. They can relax and enjoy it 
because they don’t have to worry about the future; 
they own life insurance. Helping them keep that 
sense of security are 537 LIFE OF GEORGIA men 
and women. . . South Carolinians all. 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


Willis S. Peterson, training assistant, will head the 
Salt Lake City agency. He will succeed Carson E. 
Bechtel, who is returning to the field. 

Norman L. Horner, at present manager of the Pitts- 
burgh agency, will become manager of the Oakland 
agency. In his new post he will succeed A. C. Nelson, 
who is also returning to the field. 

Mr. Horner’s successor in Pittsburgh will be Harry 
S. Hull, Jr., presently manager of one of the company’s 
New York City agencies. 


Texas 


In Texas, where the company wrote business from 
1875 to 1907, residents own about 8,000 policies for 
$20,000,000 of insurance with The Mutual Life. Since 
1940 the company has invested $70,000,000 in Texas to 


\WORUS RECORD ! 


Hall-a-Billion in 20 Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—Use the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 
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finance housing needs, commercial buildings, industria 
and utility expansion, oil and gas production, and othe: 
business. 


Receipts Eliminated 


The company has stopped mailing receipts to policy 
holders for premium payments or interest payments on 
policy loans. 

Under the new procedure, a record of payment stub 
is sent to the policyholder with his regular notice. This 
stub with the payer’s cancelled check serves as his 
receipt. 

No other receipt is furnished except upon specific 
request or when payment is made in cash, money order, 
or check other than to the company’s order. 

The move is expected to result in greater economy 
and efficiency, the company said. The new plan went 
into effect Sept. 1. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION LIFE 
Now Old Line 


The National Farmers Union Life Association, Den- 
ver, Colorado, a fraternal society, changed its name to 
the National Farmers Union Life and its form of 
organization to an old line stock legal reserve life, 
accident and health company on July 1 last. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company of California, 
Los Angeles, California was examined by the [nsurance 
Departments of California, Colorado, lowa, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania and Washington as of December 31, 1949, 
covering operations of the company since December 31, 
1946, the date of previous examination. The report of 
the examiners was favorable to the company and was 
essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1950 Life 
Reports. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Mutualization Approved 


Insurance Commissioner Wallace K. Downey on Sep- 
tember 22 issued his decision approving the plan of 
voluntary mutualization of the Pacific Mutual Life pre- 
pared by a committee of outstanding life insurance and 
financial experts. The plan provides a minimum price 
of $3,000,000 for the stock of the company with sub- 
stantial augmentations if full restoration of the non- 
cancellable contracts was accomplished prior to 1973. 
(See May Lire News, page 8&4.) 
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The plan was strenuously opposed by a committee of 
shareholders of the Old Company and a group of Non- 
Cancellable policyholders who contended that the price 
was too low and that its acceptance would cut out the 
chance of earlier restoration by the Old Company if it 
could obtain funds therefor. 

The decision points out that the Old Company has 
had over fourteen years to refinance itself, and has been 
unable to do so, and that the Non-Cancellable policy- 
holders by accepting reinsurance in the New Company 
are bound by the Rehabilitation Agreement, one of the 
terms of which gave the life policyholders the option to 
mutualize the company. 


American National Offer Rejected 


The American National Insurance Company offered 
to pay $3,000,000 for the stock of the company with the 
stipulation that it would restore all non-cancellable bene- 
fits before the end-of seven years from the earnings of 
the company or provide the difference from its own 
funds. In early September, Commissioner Downey ad- 
vised that he was bound by the terms of the rehabilita- 
tion and reinsurance agreement which provide that, 
except in the event of mutualization, the stock could be 
sold only if conditions were such as to require the sale 
for the protection of the company in the event of finan- 
cial distress. Since the company is in sound financial 
condition the offer of American National could not be 
entertained. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 
New Home Office 


On October 9 last the Pacific National Life Assurance 
Company of Salt Lake City, Utah opened its new home 
office at 411 East South Temple Street with appropriate 
ceremonies. The occasion also marked the 22nd anni- 
versary of the company. 

At the present rate of growth the new headquarters 
will provide sufficient space for the next five years. 
Plans are already being formulated to add wings to the 
new building in due course. Incidentally, the new home 
office was formerly the mansion of one of Utah's ex- 
governor's. 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





CPO ® 


Headquarters of the World for 
Insurance Conventions 








W hat do our neighbors 
think about us? 
ae 











Ask the people of SOUTH DAKOTA— 


who are placing an increasing volume of life 
insurance in the Provident Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

These people like our full coverages and com- 
petitive costs. 





We cre now adding to our coverages—Hospital- 
ization, Accident and Health insurance. This is 
a big step forward, for us, our field force and 
our policyowners. 


Our policyowners will sleep better if they know 
all of their protection is in the Provident Life. 


tue PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hospitalization 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 


“The Provident States” 
North Dakota—South Dakota—Minnesota—Washington—Oregon—Montana 
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PILOT LIFE 


Enters Hospitalization Field 


President O. F. Stafford of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina has announced 
that Pilot Life has entered the field of providing indi- 
viduals and family groups with a plan of hospitalization 
insurance. The company has for many years been in 
the field of group hospitalization and surgical plans, 
and all forms of ordinary, industrial, and group life 
plans of insurance. 

The new hospitalization plan will be known as the 
Pilot Hospital Cash Aid Plan and will provide coverage 
to individuals and family groups for hospitalization, 
surgical benefits, maternity fees, first-aid benefits, 
physicians fees, and other miscellaneous expenses as 
provided for in the policy. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Group Polio 


The addition of Group Poliomyelitis Expense Insur- 
ance to its already comprehensive group insurance cover- 
ages, has been announced by The Prudential Insurance 
Co.’s Newark, N. ]. headquarters. 

Issued simultaneously with or as an addition to an 
existing Group Hospital and Surgical Expense policy 
only, the polio benefit is available to groups of 50 or 
more employees. It can also be extended to eligible 


dependents already covered under a Group Hospital 
and Surgical Expense policy or included at issue. 
































We re Proud of our Monarch Family 
In tens of thousands of homes 
Monarch stands for the best 

meolatial -teltile Lite and 


Non-cancellable miceliin elite Accident Giitiehias 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


STANDARD INSURANCE 


Favorably Examined 


The Standard Insurance Company, Portland, Oregon 
was examined by the Insurance Departments of Oregon, 
Utah and Washington as of December 31, 1949, cove: 
ing operations of the company since December 31, 1946, 
the date of previous examination. The report of the 
examiners was favorable to the company and was es 
sentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1950 Life 
Reports. 


TRAVELERS 


Favorably Examined 


The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Con 
necticut was examined by the Insurance Departments 
of California, Connecticut, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota and Texas as of December 31, 1948 
covering operations of the company since December 31, 
1944, the date of previous examination. The report ot 
the examiners was similar to that appearing in Best's 


1949 Life Reports. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Philippines Service Office 


A special service office in Manila that will concentrate 
on rendering service and assistance to its present 
policyowners in the Philippines has been created by The 
United States Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. The new service office, which will be known as 
the Philippines Head Office, replaces the company’s 
former branch office there. 

The situation is unusual since The United States 
Life more than two years ago discontinued actively 
soliciting business in the Philippines, as well as in Hong 
Kong and Singapore, and consequently its portfolio of 
Philippine business, now less than 1/10th of the com- 
pany’s total insurance in force, is declining. However, 
the opportunities to administer the business efficiently 
and economically at the source were so great that the 
placing of head office authority in the hands of its 
Manila personnel was, after careful study, found to be 
desirable. Not only will duplication of record-keeping 
between New York and Manila be greatly decreased, 
but also the local office will be in a position to handle 
all insurance transactions-without the delay involved 
in referring problems to the home office 10,000 miles 
away. 

Robert L. Bergstresser, Actuary, and Alfred T. 
Green, Assistant Controller, both from the home office, 
spent five months in Manila working with John L. 
Gartlan, resident secretary and general manager for the 
Philippines, directing the formation of the new service 
office. 
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COMPANY SIZE 


IZE alone is not a controlling 
Re in the success of a life in- 
surance company and need not even 
be an important factor if manage- 
ment performs its job, Raymond R. 
Brown, president of the Standard 
Insurance Company of Portland, 
Oregon, told the annual spring con- 
ference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association in Omaha. 

“It is possible for a small com- 
pany to do a great many, things that 
you might have considered only 
large companies could do,” Mr. 
Brown told his audience, “such as 
research, advertising, a Training 
Within Industry program, high com- 
pensation for agents who do a qual- 
ity job, pensions, sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, hospital insurance, a 
public relations department, ade- 
quate reports for the guidance of 
management and the information of 
agents, and a staff capable of han- 
dling all problems technical or other- 
all without jeopardizing its 
competitive position. 


wise, 


“It is clear, it seems to me, that 
when we examine carefully the ques- 
tions of advantages or handicaps 
associated with the size of a life in- 
surance company, the conclusion 1s 
such that such differences as there 
are tend to offset each other or dis- 
appear entirely. The management 
of a large company cannot sit back 
and do nothing on the assumption 
that everything will run smoothly 
hecause it is large, any more than 
the management of a small company 
can accept its handicaps as insur- 
mountable and likewise do nothing, 
if either is to progress.” 


Advantages 


Analyzing some of the advantages 
of the small company, Mr. Brown 
gave emphasis to the small com- 
pany’s greater flexibility, its ability 
under proper management to func- 
tion more as a team, its tax advan- 
tages and its ability to develop its 
own city and its own state inten- 
sively. 

“Small companies, operating in- 
tensively in a limited area as opposed 
to a broader operation, can increase 
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their efficiency materially and lower 
their costs to the point where they 
can maintain a competitive position 
with the large companies to the bene- 
fit of both themselves and their pol- 
icvholders. It is astounding to 
realize the number of companies, 
usually small companies, that do not 
have strong agency organizations in 
their home states, let alone in their 
Home Office cities. This surely is 
the best opportunity to acquire busi- 
ness economically, and any small 
company that does not put forth its 
greatest effort at home is not cap- 
italizing on one of its most important 
advantages. 

‘In the face of the proven handi- 
cap of size, our company wants to 
make the most of the advantage of 
being a home company to offset the 
handicap of being small. By doing 
this it helps us to maintain our com- 
petitive position as to cost, because 
that business acquired at home is 
the most economical business we can 
write. It is economical for obvious 
reasons, plus the fact that we re- 
ceive a tax advantage over business 
written out-state.”’ 


Cost Factors 


Discussing the cost problems 
faced by life insurance companies, 
Mr. Brown pointed out that small 
companies, operating in a limited 
territory, have a natural advantage 
in the matter of selection of risks 
and the consequent mortality sav- 
ings. He said the comparative re- 
turns on investment, another factor 
in costs, seems to be neither an 
advantage nor a handicap to a small 
company. 

“Expense of operation, the third 
factor involved in net cost, consti- 
tutes a handicap for the small com- 
panies,” Mr. Brown said. “There- 
fore, something should and can be 
done to cope with the situation, both 
in the home office and in the field. 
The techniques used by large com- 
panies—budgeting for the company 
and all departments, management 
statements and other means of con- 
trol—can be used just as effectively 
if not more so by small companies.” 
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Mr. Agency Manager 


If you’re looking for ways 
to give your agency new 
life—to really “steam” up 
your men—with a new, 
easier way to build volume, 
you ll be extremely inter- 
ested in seeing a copy of 
this new plan. It'll give a 
usable idea—and a tip on 
the fast growing popular- 
ity of Midland’s Agency 
Planned Prosperity Con- 
tract. Write Russell S. 
Moore, Manager of Agen- 
cies for details. No obliga- 
tion. 


THE 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


250 E. BROAD ST. «© COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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NALU Reports—from page |4 


This Committee supports the view 
that agents’ compensation should be 
defined in a separate section, entirely 
separate and distinct from all ex- 
penses—company, general agency, or 
otherwise. We commend the insur- 
ance business as a whole for their 
statement that agents’ business ex- 
penses have been increasing rapidly 
and that agents’ earnings have not 
kept pace with the cost of living in- 
dex. We agree that agents’ compen- 
sation should be increased and would 
pledge our support for their efforts 


to have a satisfactory amendment of 
this law enacted, if possible, in the 
1951 legislature. 

(b) Social Security: We feel that 
it should be brought to the attention 
of all agents that NALU has done 
an outstanding job in finally being 
responsible for the addition of the 
“fulltime life insurance agent” as one 
of the groups covered for Social Se- 
curity benefits. We wish to com- 
mend the Social Security Committee 
for their outstanding efforts to have 
House Resolution 6000 enacted on a 
sound basis. We feel that the Senate 
Finance Committee’s version of this 
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bill was a realistic approach. \ e 
regret that, in the final enactment 
of the bill, the wage base was i)- 
creased to $3,600, and the lump suin 
death benefits restored. We recov- 
nize that this was unfortunate but, 
at the same time, are fully cognizait 
of NALU’s efforts in attempting to 
eliminate the lump sum death bene- 
fits and to retain the $3,000 wave 
base. 

(c) National Service Life Insur- 
ance: Your Committee has 
particularly interested in the recent 
hearings on National Service Life 
Insurance held by the Government 
Operations Subcommittee in May 
this vear. It is felt that these hear- 
ings have confirmed our long-time 
contention that National Service Life 
Insurance has been an expensive and 
unsatisfactory program from. the 
serviceman’s, the Government's, and 
the taxpayer's viewpoint. This re- 
emphasizes our sustained position 
that National Service Life Insurance 
should be replaced by gratuitous in- 
surance. We feel that this 1s even 
more important at this time in view 
of the fact that we may enter an- 
other emergency. It has been stated 
by Mr. Breining, Assistant Admin 
istrator for Insurance of the Vet- 
erans Administration, that National 
Service Life Insurance could not 
meet another emergency if for no 
other reason than from a lack of 
manpower to carry out the program. 

We would further like to com- 
mend the Committee on Affairs of 
Veterans and Servicemen for the 
definite stand they have taken on the 
proposed bill, House Resolution 
8035, which would have added sur- 
vivorship benefits tor dependents ot 
servicemen without correcting the 
existing confusion. We would re- 
quest this Committee to continue its 
activities against such unsound legis- 
lation and to promote a sound re- 
vision of servicemen’s benefits. 

(d) National Quality Award: 
The. Committee on Conservation 
should again be complimented for its 
continued success in promoting the 
National Quality Award. We rec- 
ognize that it is quality business that 
is most profitable to the agent and 
in the best interest of the profession 
and the policyholder. 

As stated in our report at Okla- 
homa City, it is our feeling that the 
present rules for this Award dis- 


been 
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criminate against the combination 
life underwriter. We are, therefore, 
particularly pleased to note the ef- 
forts of NALU aimed at solving this 
problem. We feel no effort should be 
spared to obtain an early solution. 

(e) Mass Selling: Your Commit- 
tee has always supported the efforts 
of the State Law and Legislation 
Committee to secure passage of laws 
in all states that will at least dis- 
courage and preferably eliminate the 
writing of group contracts that are 
not in the best interest of the public, 
the companies, and the fieldmen. 
These unsound contracts include 
trade and professional association 
groups where no employer- employee 
relationship exists, and where, in 
some instances, the association was 
formed solely for the purpose of 
group insurance benefits. While it 
is encouraging to note that ten states 
have enacted such legislation, the 
need for similar legislation in other 
states 1s apparent. 

In this connection, we note with 
concern the trend toward self-in- 
sured plans and similar trusteed pen- 
sion fund cases under which the 
agent is by-passed. We feel that this 
by-passing of the agent is detri- 
mental to the interest of the business 
as a whole and might seriously 
weaken and damage the American 
Agency System. Every step should 
be taken to counteract this trend. In 
this connection, we are particularly 
aware of the pension conferences 
held in Chicago, Cleveland, and De- 
troit, where the problem of provid- 
ing pensions for employees through 
life insurance companies, with the 
assistance of the agent, has been fully 
emphasized. We urge NALU to 
continue such and similar activities 
wherever fruitful results can be ob- 
tained. 

In addition, this Committee par- 
ticularly condemns the practices of 
certain companies who write group 
contracts in competition with indi- 
vidual contracts as sold by their own 
agents. We feel group insurance has 
its place but that a company should 
not use it to by-pass its field forces. 


Agent's Qualification Bill 


We recognize the Agent’s Quali- 
ication Bill recommended by NALU 
is another means of increasing the 
professional standing of life insur- 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
AGENTS 
GIVE THE BEST 


Suter 
Pan-American Agents have a real 


desire to serve their clients. What's 
more ... they’re armed with 


competitive merchandise, flexible 


underwriting, sales aids . . . all giving them 


a better chance at success. 


By careful selection and training of its 
representatives, Pan-American’s clients are 
served only by men and women thoroughly 


competent—trained to give intelligent 


insurance counsel. Their desire to serve is 


intensified by a plan for compensation 


which gives greater recognition to 


those who perform their work exceptionally well 









CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 


Vice President & Agency Director 


and render outstanding service. 


For Information Address: 


CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 





ance agents. It is essential that 
agents be qualified before they are 
granted a license by the state. Our 
Committee wishes to endorse this 
program and recommends to all 
members their continued support 
and sponsorship of proper qualifica- 
tion laws. It is gratifying that eight 
states have enacted legislation sub- 
stantially equivalent to NALU’s 
recommendations. 

When speaking of the Agent's 
Qualification Bill, we must express 
our concern over the increased ac- 
tivities of so-called insurance coun- 
sellors who are advising policy- 
holders, in many instances with no 


qualifications warranting the giving 
of such advice. This Committee en- 
dorses the Massachusetts Law rela- 
tive to the licensing of insurance 
counsellors and suggests that this 
law be studied by our Committee on 
State Law and Legislation with a 
view of adding it to the Agent’s 
Qualification Bill. 

We endorse the activities of the 
Committee on Field Practices and 
their exploration of the possibility of 
adopting Guiding Principles in Field 
Practices. With them, we recognize 
that Guiding Principles alone will 
not completely control the situation. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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NALU Reports—Continued 


We do feel, however, that a code of 
ethics setting out the proper ap- 
proach to this problem would be of 
value. We urge them to pursue this 
program. 


Professional Concept 


As agents, we are personally 
proud of our professional standing 
in our community. We regret, how- 
ever, that all life underwriters are 


not considered under the same pro- 
fessional concept as doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, etc. No doubt, this 
may be partly due to life under- 
writers’ not having degrees and titles 
attached to their names. While we 
recognize the benefits of degrees, we 
would emphasize our belief that such 
degrees do not necessarily make a 
professional man. A _ professional 
man is determined by the type of 
service he renders his clients and 
his professional attitude to his cli- 
ents. One of the tests of a profes- 
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Our Prospecting Service 


Prospecting is an essential part of any life underwriter's 
job—and a time-consuming part. 


Illinois Bankers Life agents spend more of their time in 
the presence of prospects WHERE PROFITS ARE MADE, 
because we do their prospecting job for them. 


| There is no reason why YOU should be “Prospect Poor." 

| For years we have provided prospects for our fieldmen, and | 
have increased their production 50% to 100% as a result 

of this direct mail prospecting method. 


Our direct mail service and Combination Coverage Con- 
tract will permit YOU, too, to increase YOUR life insurance 
| production and, at the same time, increase your commissions 
| by Accident & Health sales. 


For the man interested in building his own agency, our 
direct mail service and Combination Coverage Contract 
are invaluable in attracting and developing new manpower. 
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Washington. 





| EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


for capable, industrious insurance 
men to develop new business in 
Michigan, Colorado, Oregon, and 








Other general agency territories available to men who 
want to build solid agencies under agency-minded Home 
Office supervision. All correspondence confidential. 


O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


lilinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, 


ILLINOIS 
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sional man is that he must be license: 
by the state in order to do busines:. 
Certainly, life underwriters qualify 
on this basis in the same manner as 
doctors, lawyers, accountants, etc. 

Our Committee is anxious to do 
everything in its power to promote 
this professional concept. In_ this 
connection, we recognize the value 
of the Life Underwriter Training 
Council and the C.L.U. Degree. We 
urge our members to cooperate with 
these programs. Certainly, the more 
knowledge we have of our business, 
the more complete the service we can 
render the public. In addition, the 
fact that men have degrees will add 
to their prestige with the public. We 
appreciate the action of the Program 
Committee in recognizing the sig- 
nificance of the National Sales Sem- 
inar, an all-agent program, at this 
Washington Convention, by making 
it one of the major Convention ses- 
sions. 


Combination Life Insurance and 
Mortgage Sales 


This Committee feels that the 
placing of a mortgage contingent on 
the purchase of life insurance in the 
same company is a moral rebate, 1! 
not technically a legal rebate, and 
condemns this practice as unsound 
and not to the best interest of our 
business. In this connection, it is 
noted that the insurance commis- 
sioner of West Virginia, on the ad- 
vice of the attorney general, has 
ruled that such package sales violate 
the discrimination and rebate laws 
of the state. We commend the ac- 
tion of the insurance commissioner 
of West Virginia as we feel such 
sales are an unsound and _ unfair 
practice. 


Compensation 


JOHN R. HUMPHRIES 
Chairman 


OUR Committee takes pleasure 

in presenting its report covering 
this year’s work on and study of 
agents’ compensation. We are con- 
vinced that this has been a most 
productive year and that the cur- 
rent objectives of the Committee are 
reaching a culmination that will be 
of inestimable value to all agents, 
general agents, and branch managers 
in our business. 
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Before passing to the main section 
of this report, your Committee would 
like to emphasize one salient point. 
At our Committee meeting a year 
ago in Cincinnati, it was suggested 
that this Committee was ringing its 
death knell. We would ask any of 
our members who felt this to review 
the findings, the recommendations, 
and finally, the plans for implement- 
ing those recommendations contained 
in this report. We are sure that you 
will agree that this Committee is 
standing on the threshold of its 
greatest accomplishment, i.e., a revi- 
sion of Section 213 that will be fair 
to the agent, more equitable to gen- 
eral agents and managers, and in the 
interest of the business as a whole. 


Section 213—Our Immediate Problem 


As stated in our report to the Mid- 
year Meeting in Oklahoma City, the 
principal problem facing our Com- 
mittee and the insurance business on 
the subject of compensation is the 
current studies by NALU and other 
groups of Section 213 of the “New 
York Insurance Law. We would, 
therefore, refer you to the report of 
our Subcommittee on Section 213. 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON SECTION 213 


INCE this Subcommittee was 

formed on May 12, 1949, two 
reports have been made to the Na- 
tional Association which were 
adopted by the National Council and 
Board of Trustees. 

A brief summary of our activities 
is now in order. Although the orig- 
inal resolution authorized that a 
“study be made of Section 213 of 
the New York Law with particular 
reference to the basis of compensa- 
tion,” your Subcommittee was 
charged at the September 1949 meet- 
ing of NALU to “propose sugges- 
tions and recommendations to be 
presented to the Joint Legislative 
(ommittee which shall be in line 
with this Subcommittee’s report.” 
efore the 1951 Midyear Meeting 
of the National Association, the New 
York Legislature will in all prob- 
ability consider and perhaps pass a 
new law on agents’ compensation 


iffecting four-fifths of our national 


‘nembership. This would emphasize 


the importance of this report. 
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Chicago's Largest Office Building 
A Distinguished 
Insuranee Address 


The concentration of leading insurance firms—fire, 
casualty, marine, life, and allied lines—in the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building makes 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard a distinguished insurance address—the 
logical first choice of similar firms seeking a Chicago 


office. Full rental information promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 
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—_ 
In our first report on Section 213 
we showed: 


1. It was not understandable by 
the majority of the home office 
and field personnel affected by the 
law. We recommended that the 
law be changed so it may be “un- 
derstood by any ordinary indi- 
vidual who cares to study it.” 

2. The operation of the present 
Section 213 permitted “disparity 
between expenses’ under general 
agency form of company opera- 
tions as contrasted with branch of- 
fice form of company operation. It 
was also pointed out that greater 
compensation could be paid to 
agents of a branch office company 


than of a general agency company. 
We recommended “Equality of 
opportunity under either system 
of operation.” 


3. Ten sub-sections of the law af- 
fected agents’ compensation which 
overlapped and duplicated control 
in four different ways, making it 
virtually impossible to state maxi- 
mum compensation permitted any 
agent. We recommended “One 
type of control—setting the maxi- 
mum basis of compensation that 
may be paid to the agent—and 
that monies paid as a result of 
such contracts be excluded from 
all other expense limitation.” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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In our second report at the March 
1950 Midyear Meeting our con- 
tinued study showed a general “lack 
of understanding of an agent's true 
earning situation, due to the absence 
of statistics.” We recommended that 
“members of NALU be requested to 
complete a questionnaire, which 
when analyzed would show cost of 
being a _ successful life insurance 
agent in 1939-1944 and 1949.” 

With this brief review of the work 
of the first year and a half, we at- 
tach in the appendix to this report 


the results of the Subcommittee’s 
survey of “Business Expenses of 
Fieldmen.”” We would like to call 
to your attention that this informa- 
tion was heretofore not available un- 
til obtained by NALU. There is no 
source of information that would 
show what happens to the commis- 
sion dollars once they leave the com- 
pany. Home office expenses are tab- 
ulated in great detail and are re- 
quired to be shown in reports to the 
state insurance departments. The al- 
lowances paid by the companies for 
some of the operation of agencies are 
also shown. Any amounts paid for 
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Both participating and 
non-participating 


Unique experience rating 
formula; conversion privilege 


for hospital and surgical expense 





| Ordinary, Paid-Up Age 65, 
GROUP PERMANENT: | Annuities, Retirement Income 
[ Ages 60-65 
| 
| { a4 
Th lans: 
NON-CAN A & H: fier azar 
| Two year, five year, ten year 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1949 


Associates: |! 





$1,226,550,718 


Continental Assurance Company 
Continental Companies Building, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Continental Casualty Company 
Transportation Insurance Componv 





business expenses by general agent 

managers, or agents, not reimbur 

able by the companies, has been , 
great void, with the result that 
has not been possible to arrive at 
the true costs of merchandising lite 
insurance. We are glad to make this 
original information available ani 
express our thanks to those who re- 
sponded so completely and frankly. 

Since last March your Committee 
hes had two meetings at which they 
studied the results of an additional 
survey which causes us to make our 
final broad recommendation for 
NALU action on Section 213. 

A study was made of the average 
first year premiums received on new 
life insurance written in a sample 
group of companies. The figures 
were taken from original records 
hled in Schedule “QO” with the New 
York Insurance Department. The 
survey showed a decline in the last 
ten years of the average premium 
per thousand. 

At the same time we calculated the 
average rate of commissions and it 
was found also to have declined. 
These two factors, of course, caused 
the average first year commissions 
in dollars to be less than ten years 
ago. 

We point out that the average 
commission is affected by two 
factors, both the average premium 
and the average rate of commission. 
Actually this is not news to any 
student of our business (other than 
now it has been documented to prove 
it is not an occasional or exceptional 
case) because we all recognize the 
large amount of term policies that 
are being written in our present 
economy. Term insurance and 
Family Income and other term 
riders have increased the volume of 
life insurance, at the same time de- 
creasing commissions per thousand. 

The next major factor that affects 
our compensation or take home pay 
(before taxes) is our business ex- 
penses shown in the appendix. You 
will note that the ratio of expenses 
to income in 1939 compared with 
the same ratio in 1949 has gone up 
8% for agents. The com- 
mission earned by an agent has 
never been his “‘take home” pay. 


gross 


The third factor your Subcom- 
mittee has considered in_e this 


question of agents’ compensation is 
the effect that inflation has had upon 
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the relative earnings of a successful 
agent in 1939 as compared with 
1949, The Bureau of Labor estimates 
a 70% increase in cost of living 
from 1939 to 1949. 

Based on these facts, your Sub- 
committee has made a study of the 
resultant first year commissions. 
This study is limited to first year 
commissions for the purpose of 
simplicity. The same trends would 
have been obtained on a more com- 
plicated basis if total agents’ earn- 
ings, i.e., first year and renewals, had 
been used. 

A $200,000 producer in 1939 with 
an average first commission per 
thousand of $12.80, and an average 
expense of 21.5%, would have first 
year commissions to take home of 
$2,005. In 1949, to maintain $2,005 
first year commission take home pay 
(before taxes) he would have to 
produce $233,500. This would have 
to be increased by $163,000 to 
counteract the 70% inflation, giving 
a combined total of $396,500 of first 
year business. The amount of new 
business written by companies 
operating under Section 213 has not 
increased this much since 1939. 

If you will refer again to the ap- 
pendix showing the agents’ increased 
cost of doing business and select a 
better than $200,000 producer or a 
less than $200,000 producer, his 
costs from 1939 to 1949 are greater 
than in the illustration used above. 

We, therefore, recommend, in ad- 
dition to the principles set out in our 
earlier reports, that NALU take the 
position that agents’ compensation 
should be increased, and the maxi- 
mum compensation permitted under 
Section 213 should likewise be in- 
creased at least sufficiently to keep 
the agents’ earnings on a par with 


those of 1939. 


NALU's Position 


Summarizing NALU’s approach 
and the general principles developed, 
we would set out NALU’s position 
with respect to revising Section 213. 
As the first item, we would empha- 
size the need for action now. It is 
NALU’s view that everything 
should be done to see that Section 
213 is revised at the next session of 
the New York Legislature. Your 
Subcommittee promises to do every- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A LIFE INSURANCE 
PROGRAM IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT 
NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED 
RENEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME IN- 
CONTAINS AMONG 
OTHER VITAL QUALITIES 


1. A Waiver of Premium Benefit 


THAT 


And 


2. A Grace Period of 31 Days for 
the Payment of Premtums 


RECOMMEND THIS NECESSARY PRO- 
TECTION TO YOUR CLIENTS. 


MassaACHUSETTIS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston . Massachusetts 
“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 

















Business Expenses of Fieldmen 


1. Ordinary and Combination Agents 


(a) By Territory 


Territory 
Urban——1,000,000 or more 
Urban—100,000 to 1,000,000 
Urban—10,000 to 100,000 .. 
RET Stihl Grids 

Total 


(b) By Production 


Production 
$1,000,000 or over ........ 
700,000— 1,000,000 
400,000— 700,000 
200,000— 400,000 
100,000— 200,000 
less than 100,000 


Unknown 


*e ee # * 
*“e* ee 
*“e # @#-* 
*“e* eee 
“ee eeeee 
“eee eeeeeeeeeee 


Total 


“ee eeeeeenreereeee 


2. Branch Managers 


Licensed in N. Y. 
Not licensed in N. Y. .... 
Total 


3. General Agents 


Lee Be oc «ak che 
Not licensed in N. Y. .... 


Total 
































1949 1944 
Combi- Combi- 
Ordinary nation Ordinary nation 
31.4% 19.2% 24.0% 18.2% 
27.2 18.9 21.7 13.8 
30.2 18.1 24.6 15.3 
31.0 22.4 24.1 18.1 
29.5% 19.6% 23.3% 16.0% 
1949 1944 
Ordinary Ordinary 
33.6% 26.9% 
29.2 23.2 
27.8 22.6 
29.4 23.2 
29.5 23.1 
31.6 24.2 
33.1 25.0 
29.5% 23.3% 
1949 1944 
Combi- Combi- 
Ordinary nation Ordinary nation 
25.3% 19.4% 19.5% 19.0% 
26.0 20.0 23.8 17.0 
25.6% 19.6% 22.4% 18.2% 
1949 1944 
Ordinary Ordinary 
48.8% 41.2% 
40.3 32.8 
45.0% 37.6% 


Ordinary 


1939 
Combt- 
nation 

17.3% 
14.7 
14.2 
17.8 


15.2% 


Ordinary 
21.5% 
21.0 
272 


_— 


23.7 


21.7% 








1939 
Ordinary 
21.2% 
21.7 
25.2 
21.5 
21.6 
20.3 
20.7 


21.7% 





1939 
Combi- 
nation 
17.4% 18.3% 
19.8 15.5 


18.2% 





17.2% 


1939 
‘Ordinary 

35.6% 

30.2 





33.4% 
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thing in its power toward this end. 
With this in mind, we might state 
our position with respect to revising 
the law. 


1. The revised law should be 
written in simple and understandable 
language so that it may be inter- 
preted by all. 

2. Agents’ compensation should 
not be under a dual or combination 
control but rather should be under 
one control which is approved in ad- 
vance by the department of insur- 
ance and which is not subject to any 
dollar expense limit. 














3. The agents’ compensation per- 
mitted should in no way differentiate 
between the agent of a branch office 
and the agent of a general agency. 

4. The agency expense limits con- 
trolling the agency expenses of com- 
panies should similarly not dis- 
criminate in any way between a 
company that operates on a branch 
office system and a company 
that operates on a general agency 
system, 

5. The revised law should per- 
mit agents’ pensions and security 
benefits to be charged against the 
agency expense limit and should not 
require that they be deducted from 





DON I ccceloo cheat 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE... 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ SICKNESS * HOSPITALIZATION 
ALL UNDER ONE CONTRACT 





and 


Look at the Other Profitable Advantages Our New Ex- 
pansion Program Gives You for Agency Building 


NEW FINANCE PLAN for you to attract career men by giving them 


adequate monthly income 


TRAINING SCHOOL for your new agents at the home office for 


two weeks 


DIRECT MAIL prospecting plan which really pulls valuable returns 


for your men 


RETIREMENT PLAN which gives you a comfortable income for life 
VESTED RENEWALS for you and your family 
TERRITORY AVAILABLE for you to build your agency 


If You Are Disturbed About Your Future 
Our Builders of Men Plan Will Help You 





ASK US HOW 





GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


Since 190] 


Omaha, Nebrasko 





the maximum compensation per- 
mitted agents under the law. 

6. Training allowances for agents 
in their apprenticeship years should 
likewise be chargeable to the 
agency expense limit and should not 
be required to be deducted from the 
maximum compensation to agents 
permitted under the law. 

7. The maximum compensation 
permitted to agents should be 
realistically reviewed and increased 
to take account of the agents’ in- 
creasing business expenses and their 
increased living costs. 


Recommendation 


In concluding this report, we 
recommend, in view of the pending 
action on this legislation, that your 
Subcommittee be given full authority 
to express the position outlined 
above before any group that will 
help bring our program about in the 
form of a new law. 


Conclusion 


Your Committee endorses the re- 
port of your Subcommittee on Sec- 
tion 213 and wishes to compliment 
it on developing the statistics on 
business expenses. These expenses 
and a clear picture of an agent's 
position from an earnings viewpoint 
have long been overdue. 

Your chairman would like to add 
a personal note to this report. He has 
been a member of your Subcom- 
mittee on Section 213. His only wish 
is that every member of this Com- 
mittee and, in fact, every member 
of NALU, could have participated 
in the studies of this vital law. The 
problems facing this Committee are 
your problems. The solution of those 
problems will be for your benefit. 
Too often our members may feel 
that because nothing concrete and 
final is accomplished no progress has 
been made. Your chairman would 
assure you that this is not the case 
on agents’ compensation. The prob- 
lems facing any effort to amend 
legislation are formidable. This prob- 
lem is emphasized at the current 
time by the change in the administra- 
tion of the New York Insurance 
Department. However, your chair- 
man is convinced that real progress 
has been made this year and he is 
hopeful of legislative corrections at 
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the next meeting of the New York 
legislature. 

In making my comments on this 
report, I cannot avoid personal refer- 
ences. Gordon McKinney, as Head- 
quarters Aide, has again, as in the 
past, guided this Committee through 
the veritable web of entangle- 
ments surrounding Section 213—his 
thorough and complete understand- 
ing of this complicated law has 
proved invaluable. Spencer Mc- 
Carty, the very able chairman of 
the Subcommittee, has rendered a 
great and lasting service to NALU. 
We are all indebted to him for his 
tireless efforts to effect a more sub- 
stantial economic status for the un- 
derwriter. Al Johannsen, Lantz 
Mackey, and Jack Garfunkel have 
all contributed long and arduous 
hours of thought and toil in our in- 
terest. To these men we owe a 
lasting debt of gratitude. 


In concluding this report, your 
Committee wishes to emphasize that 
the problems facing it are the prob- 
lems of every fieldman. In view of 
this, we solicit the support of every 
underwriter to the program, as the 
program we are sponsoring is your 
program, and the increase in com- 
pensation which is our aim repre- 
sents money in your pocket. 





WINSTON "PAT" EMERICK, Chrm. 


HE National Quality Award 

celebrated its sixth anniversary 
by qualifying 7,068 members of the 
National Association for the 1950 
Award. While this represents a 
slight decrease in number from last 
year, your Committee has satisfied 
itself that it does not, by any means, 
indicate a decrease in enthusiasm 
for this popular activity. A sample 
check among those who qualified for 
the 1949 Award and who did not 
make an application this year verifies 
the fact that it was on the count of 
persistency and not volume that 
several were prevented from qualify- 
ing this year. Measures have already 
been taken to try and remedy this 
situation next year. Through Life 
Association News and_ through 
company bulletins added emphasis 
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Commentary 


A Fundamental Conviction 


When you finish an interview with a prospect or 
client, do you feel that you have implanted in his 
mind a conviction that life insurance is never a 
burden—that life insurance deposits do not com- 
pete with one’s standard of life? And do you leave 
behind you the realization that your services enable 
an individual to use more, not less, of his every- 
day income for the comforts and necessities of life? 


It is a fact of life that inevitably there comes to 
every individual a day when there will be an urgent 
need for money without a source of earned income. 
Life itself imposes this burden, not life insurance. 
Life insurance asks only a small per-cent of a man’s 
present income to meet that future need, instead 
of the thirty per-cent or more that a man would 
need to sacrifice out of each day’s income to do the 


Insurance in force August 1, 1950—$455,199,036 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE @ MORTON 






BOYD, President 





























has been placed on this important 
loophole and field men are being 
urged to check up on their per- 
sistency records and make every en- 
deavor to reinstate cases prior to the 
close of 1950. 

Cooperation from all branches of 
the business, particularly from the 
agency departments of companies, 
was responsible for an ever spread- 
ing interest and consciousness of the 
importance of quality underwriting 
and the conservation of business. 


Widespread advance publicity by 
companies and local and state asso- 
ciation committees inspired field men 
and women, representing 148 com- 
panies and working in forty-eight 
states, Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia to apply for this year’s 
Award. Eight members of the Se- 
attle Association located in Alaska 
were among this year’s qualifiers. 
Articles in Life Association News 
and company publications, as well as 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ae) ¢ hrough the ages, men have sought to buy security 
with labor. All too often they have had to pay for it not only 
with labor but also with their independence. Today, men can 
achieve security through their earning power and at the same 
time increase their independence. This they do when they make 
use of the truly democratic institution of Life Insurance. 

We who are associated with Pacific Mutual are proud 
to be part of this great institution of Life Insurance; especially 
proud that through the basic protection of our Pacific Mutual 
New and Unusual Savings Plan and our complete range of Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Retirement, Annuity and Group Plans, 


we can help men attain security with independence. 


Foeifte Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Los Angeles, California 





DOING BUSINESS ONLY THROUGH GENERAL AGENCIES LOCATED 
IN FORTY STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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periodic stories in the life insurance 
trade press, were supplemented by 
a series of bulletins from company 
home offices and national, state and 
local associations to remind the field 
forces in the closing months of last 
year to keep close checks on pro 
duction and persistency. Additional 
reminders during the early months 
of the year urged NALU members 
to take advantage of this popular 
prestige building challenge. 


Five hundred and seventy-nine of 
the 1950 qualifiers qualified for the 
sixth consecutive year. This repre 
sented 88% of those who, by having 
qualified for five consecutive years 
in 1949, were in line for this honor. 


A breakdown of the 1950 NQ.\ 
winners shows that 579 qualified for 
six consecutive years; 873 qualified 
for five consecutive years; 727 have 
repeated for four consecutive years ; 
1,189 repeated for three consecutive 
years; 1,226 repeated for two con- 
secutive years; and 1,712 made the 
grade for the first time this year. 
Seven hundred and_ seventy-two 
members who qualified this year had 
qualified in one, two, three, or four 
previous years, but not consecutively. 
One startling fact is revealed by fur 
ther research into the 1950 statis- 
tics: over 2,110 of those who quali- 
fied for the 1949 Award failed to 
qualify this year! Additional study 
of the applications for 1949 and 1950 
would probably show that the pro- 
duction and persistency ratings of 


those men and women were “border- 


line” and that they were barely able 
to make the grade last year. Further 
examination of this fact will be de- 
veloped during the next few months 
and reported in Life Association 
News. 


One hundred and twenty-eight, 
or about two per cent, of this year’s 
winners were women. Twelve of 
these qualified for six consecutive 
vears, 15 were five-year qualifiers, 
20 werg four year qualifiers, 22 were 
three year qualifiers, 17 were two 
vear qualifiers and 27 qualified for 
the first time this year. Fifteen who 
qualified this year had qualified for 
two, three, four, or five previous 
years, but not consecutively. 

One very encouraging fact result 
ing from further study of the 1950 
qualifiers is that members of the 
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1950 National Quality Award 
Analysis by States (Including Hawaii) 


NALU No. of % of 
membership N.O.A. State % of total 
State 6/30/50 qualifiers membership qualifiers 
ON Fae ey ee 872 66 7.7 9 
OP EE eee 132 33 25.0 5 
Tage eI ee 468 28 6.0 4 
a eI 3,145 461 14.7 6.5 
Colo. Speeeseoeaadseveeene 413 94 22.8 1.3 
OS RA eee 961 139 14.5 2.0 
Me, fide. Socks 4g Wiese 152 16 10. 2 
2. Sere 447 86 19.2 1.2 
Tigra een 2,095 84 4.0 1.2 
RRL See 2,148 120 6 1.7 
DEE Giitcccébeswar 206 62 30.0 9 
ON Od a 166 25 15.1 4 
ae ee oe eee 3,749 554 14.8 78 
nh Ghvevacdclcwles én 1,365 176 12.9 2.5 
Se a et ae eres O81 187 19.1 2.6 
eee eee 665 79 11.9 1.1 
ed a a 748 83 11.1 1.1 
| a ee ae es 362 58 8 8 
Al ad i Sa 343 45 13.1 
ne 739 85 1.2 1.2 
ON eee oe 1,821 19] 10.5 27 
OE enn arr 1,571 296 18.8 4.2 
OS ee ee 972 178 18.3 2.5 
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NIM ee eee 4,166 527 12.7 75 
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Se Me wee id. g. 992 49 4.9 wi 
2 reer 209 35 16.7 5 
eer 1,263 137 10.8 1.9 
NE ee es ae 2,285 319 14.0 46 
Ne er Sua ak 284 32 11.3 5 
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I a ae ats Ge ical haan 1,165 95 8.2 1.3 
Aa Re ee 937 136 14.5 1.9 
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aie al aS 90 12 13.0 2 
TOTAL—1950 ...... 51,099 7,068 13.8 100.0 
TOTAL—-19009 .ccces 48,470 7,529 15.5 100.0 





showing an increasing interest in 
the National Quality Award. Of the 
824 members of the 1949 Round 
Table, 448 qualified for this year’s 
\ward. Eighty-three of these were 
six year qualifiers and 110 qualified 
for five years. This indicates not 
only the interest in and approval of 
the NOQA by the company’s top- 
‘ight producers but that the writing 
of quality business and careful at- 
iention to persistency through quali- 
ied service are apparently two of 
‘heir major assets. 

Similarly, members of NALU’s 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Xound Table are evidently sold on 
‘he National Quality Award. Sixty- 
ne of the 185 members of last year’s 
Xound Table are found to be among 
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this year’s NOA qualifiers, seven of 
them having qualified for six con- 
secutive years and 12 for five years. 

A breakdown of the statistics 
shows that 13.8% of NALU’s mem- 
bership qualified for the Award this 
year. The chart on this page will 
enable state NOA chairmen to check 
the number of recipients of the 
Award in their states with other 
states and the national average. 

Hawaii, for the fourth year, with 
30% of its membership qualified, 
showed the highest percentage 
among the states. New Mexico was 
second with 27.3% ; Nevada quali- 
fied 26.1% ; Arizona qualified 25%, 
and Nebraska qualified 23% of its 
membership. 


(Continued en the next page) 
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New York State, with 738 quali- 
fiers, leads the states with the largest 
number of recipients this year. [lli- 
nois was second with 551 with the 
following eight states leading the 
country: Pennsylvania (526) ; Ohio 
(499); California (461); Texas 
(319); Michigan (296); New Jer- 
sey (240); Wisconsin (225), and 
Massachusetts (190). 

Among the leading local associa- 
tions Meriden, Conn. qualified 80% 
of its membership. The following 
ten local associations, in order of 
their rating, qualified more than 
35% of their membership: Rock Is- 
land, Ill.; Sioux City, Iowa; Mis- 
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souri Slope, N. D.; Saginaw, Mich. ; 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; North East 
Wisconsin; Southern Vermont; 
Ithaca, N. Y., and Cortland, N. Y. 


New Basis of Qualification for 
Combination Agents 


As you know, combination agents 
in the past have been required to 
qualify for the NQA based on their 
ordinary business with the require- 
ment that they must write at least 
$100,000 of ordinary business. The 
reason this approach was accepted 
was because it has proven extremely 
difficult to devise a practical and 
workable formula to base their per- 
sistency on their total writings, 
weekly premium, monthly premium, 
and ordinary business. 

Your Committee with the help ot 
NALU’s headquarters staff has at- 
tacked this problem and has devel- 
oped a new formula for combination 
agents which will recognize their 
total writings. This formula has 
been presented to the Committee on 
Quality Business of the LIAMA. 
They have appointed a special sub- 
committee to study the formula with 
the help of NALU. We are hope- 
ful that the new formula will be ap- 
proved by this sub-committee prior 
to our Washington Convention. A 
full report will be presented to your 
Committee in Washington. 

All over the country during the 
months of June and July local asso- 
ciations were glamorizing the more 
than seven thousand winners of the 
coveted National Quality Award. In 
many instances, public officials, 
prominent educators and business 
men and community leaders, joined 
in the presentation of the Awards. 
It would be difficult to evaluate the 
far reaching effect in prestige and 
public recognition resulting from 
these meetings which brought many 
inches of newspaper comment with 
pictures in the local press. This year 
there was also increased effort on 
the part of the companies to recog- 
nize their agents who qualified for 
the Award. For instance the num- 
ber of companies which listed the 
names of their NOA agents in their 
insurance journal advertising was 
much larger. Stories, with names of 
winners, appeared in company pub- 
lications and bulletins and several 
companies sent out announcements 








to the clients and prospects of quali- 
fying agents. The Committee appre- 
ciates the many helpful suggestions 
and cooperation it received from 
A. H. Thiemann, of the New York 
Life and Donald E. Lynch of the 
LIAMA, who guided the committee 
in this matter of publicity. 


Your Committee held several 
meetings during the year with the 
paralleling committee of the LIAMA 
from whom we have received the 
utmost cooperation in this jointly 
sponsored activity and we express 
our thanks and appreciation to 
George F. B. Smith, its chairman, 
L. J. Doolin and C. C. Johnson, vice- 
chairmen, Richard N. Ford of the 
LIAMA staff, and to all members 
of their committee. No report of 
this Committee would be complete 
without acknowledging the untiring 
efforts of our NALU Director of 
Public Relations Wilfrid E. Jones, 
who has been largely responsible for 
the successful development of this 
popular activity since its inception 
in 1945. Your chairman would also 
like to thank all home office execu- 
tives who have cooperated with us 
during the year, to the insurance 
press, and to the members of this 
Committee and NOA chairmen in 
the various states and local associa- 
tions, all of whom have carried their 
full share of the work during the 
year and responded to every request 
for cooperation and help. Several 
minor problems have confronted the 
Committees during the year but we 
are glad to report that all of them 
have been satisfactorily resolved. 
Both committees are pleased to note 
the enthusiasm with which the new 
type of annual certificate and the re- 
newal qualifying seals have been re- 
ceived. There has been heated com- 
petition for the three-colored FIVE- 
YEAR AWARD and the commit- 
tees are studying a proposed TEN- 
YEAR AWARD embossed in gold. 
These will be presented to those who 
qualify for a total of any ten years, 
not necessarily consecutively. 

Several suggestions for improv- 
ing the application blank for next 
years Award will be discussed by 
our Committee at the time of the 
Washington Convention and we 
hope that our plans will progress 
sufficiently to enable us to announce 
them and set our promotion ma- 
chinery into motion in November. 
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There are several awards which 
testify to an underwriter’s techni- 
cal knowledge and there are others 
that prove an underwriter to be a 
financial success, but the National 
Quality Award sets a man apart as 
being an underwriter who has dedi- 
cated his work to service to his pol- 
icvholders. We earnestly hope that 
all of our members will check up on 
their business during the next three 
months and bring their production 
and persistency into line and file ap- 
plication for the 1951 Award. 


Gield Practices 
MAC F. BEGOLE, Chairman 


OUR Committee on Field Prac- 
te wishes to emphasize the 
importance of good and bad field 
practices to all fieldmen. The pres- 
tige of our business and the profes- 
sional status of our members are 
dependent on the conduct of agents 
and all others responsible for com- 
pany policies relating to field prac- 
tices. We would, therefore, urge that 
all members of our association, and 
in particular all members of this 
Committee, give this subject con- 
stant review and vigilant study to 
locate trends not in the interest of 
the business, to help eliminate such 
trends and to promote improved 
practices in the interest of their 
clients, the public, and the fieldmen. 

Due to their importance, your 
Committee is limiting its report to 
three major problems facing our 
business. 

l. The Life Underwriter’s Code 
of Ethics: In accordance with the 
recommendations made by last year’s 
Committee, citing the need for a 
statement of guiding principles in 
held practices to supplement the 
Statement of Guiding Principles in 
Agency Management, this Commit- 
tee submits the following report. 

In studying this problem, it was 
recognized that any guiding prin- 
ciples must be dedicated to promot- 
ing the best interests of the insuring 
public. It is apparent, however, that 
we cannot improve the basic char- 
acter of our business or of the indus- 
try solely by regulations and codes. 

As life underwriters, we are opti- 
mistic as to the future of our great 

(Continued on the next page) 
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business. However, we cannot help 
but note certain trends that seem to 
indicate that many practices such as 
twisting, rebating, and other 1im- 
proper competitive methods may still 
exist in life underwriting. While 
these are moral issues and while we 
recognize that one cannot regulate 
morals by a mere code of ethics, we 
feel that before adopting a new set 
of platitudes we should first con- 
sider what we have. In our opinion, 
no new guiding principles could 1m- 
prove on the Life Underwriters 
Code of Ethics. Your Committee 
recommends that this Code of Ethics 
be again emphasized and brought to 
the attention of all fieldmen wher- 
ever they may operate. A copy of 
this Code of Ethics is shown as an 
appendix of this report. 

The readoption of this Life Un- 
derwriter’s Code of Ethics in itself 
will have little effect unless all un- 
derwriters get behind and support 
it. It is recognized that the states 
have laws prohibiting misrepresen- 
tations, discrimination, and other un- 
ethical practices. Too often in the 
past these laws have not been com- 
pletely effective due to the lack of 
funds on behalf of the department 
of insurance of the state or lack of 
proper proof being submitted to the 
department. 

We would urge every life under- 
writer and every local and state as- 
sociation to support an all-out pro- 


gram for eliminating the evils that 
still exist in field practices. We 
would urge them to sponsor larger 
budgets for the department of insur- 
ance so that their administration 
authority can be more effective. We 
would ask local associations to take 
stern action with respect to offenders 
at the local level. 

2. Mass Selling: Much could be 
said against certain practices in the 
mass selling field with respect to 
both group insurance and the pen- 
sion business. Too often the original 
concept limiting this coverage to 
an employer-employee relationship 
seems to have been forgotten. When 
group insurance was introduced, it 
was designed to extend protection at 
low cost to the wage earners in the 
low income groups and to protect 
the employer against charitable de- 
mands arising out of the sudden loss 
of the breadwinner‘s income on the 
death of an employee. In the pen- 
sion field, the trend toward self- 
insured plans—which are often un- 
soundly financed—can lead only to 
future disaster and a stigma on life 
insurance. 

Your Committee is alarmed at the 
trend toward mass sales of protec- 
tion that by-pass the services of the 
field underwriter. The elimination 
of the personal service and advice 
of the career underwriter in group 
selling not only destroys the agent’s 
efforts to educate the public but is 
a decided stumbling block in promot- 
ing the professional concept of life 
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underwriting by fieldmen with re- 
spect to their clients. We believe 
that this trend will gradually, vet 
forcefully, weaken the American 
agency system. 

Your Committee feels that these 
trends in mass selling not only affect 
the American agency system but that 
they represent the introduction of 
new evils into the sale of life insur- 
ance. It is with regret that we note 
the bold developments—abnormally 
aggressive, and sometimes unethical, 
competitive techniques which prom- 
ise benefits and retention costs 
that deviate sharply from the stand- 
ards dictated by sound underwriting. 
We are sorry to observe that some 
of these practices appear to be aided 
and abetted by a few home offices. 
In many respects, these new trends 
are not very different from old style 
rebating and chiseling. We also rec- 
ognize that this can be corrected only 
with the full cooperation of fieldmen 
and companies. 

This problem we believe to be one 
that requires immediate attention, 
and therefore appropriate resolutions 
will be considered by the Committee 
at its Washington Meeting—and if 
and when agreed upon, will be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions for action. 

3. Pension Planning: Just as the 
life underwriter has served a very 
useful function in making the indi- 
vidual policyholder aware of the 
services of life insurance companies 
and helping him to benefit most from 
those services, it is likewise the re- 
sponsibility of the life underwriter 
to bring to the attention of labor, 
industry, and business the services 
that can be rendered by the life in- 
surance industry in providing ap- 
propriate pension plans for the 
worker which will supplement his 
Social Security benefits, both for 
himself and his surviving family. 
This new field of endeavor has pre- 
sented many problems pertaining to 
the relationship of the life under- 
writer to his prospective client, as 
well as to the manner in which the 
agent will be properly compensated 
for the services that he may render. 
Your Committee, therefore, respect- 
fully suggests that this matter should 
likewise be a matter of continuous 
concern to the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in order that 
the public may be adequately serve: 
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and our members properly rewarded 
for their efforts. This matter like- 
wise will be further studied at our 
Committee meeting in Washington 
and appropriate resolutions pre- 
sented that will be designed to im- 
plement the suggestions offered in 
this report. 


Puldic Information 


F. L. GARRABRANT, Co-chairman 
RAY T. WRIGHT, Co-chairman 


UBLIC relations is playing an 

increasingly important part in the 
activities of our National Associa- 
tion and we hope that through the 
efforts of this Committee during the 
past year we have been able to not 
only build prestige for our members 
and our business but that we have, 
with the cooperation of our state 
and local carried the 
story of life insurance to the public 
even more effectively than- in the 
past. 


associat ms, 


Working from the base given them 
by our brochure “A Five-Point Pub- 
lic Relations Program,”  supple- 
mented by the material supplied to 
local and state leaders in our recent 
Leadership Training Conferences, a 
pattern has been established that en- 
ables local chairmen of public in- 
formation to build a simple but com- 
prehensive program of public rela- 
tions in their home towns. 

While we have continued to co- 
operate closely with the Institute of 
Life Insurance and help implement 
the various phases of its many ac- 
tivities we have, during the year, 
broadened our scope and carried our 
service to local associations with spe- 
cihe releases, containing information 
on matters of public interest, that 
they have been able to relay to their 
newspapers, In that way stories cov- 
ering the activities of our Associa- 
tion and matters of national interest 
‘pon which our various committees 
ire working have been given wide- 
spread distribution across the coun- 
try. 

For instance, the newly instituted 
‘information bulletin” emanating 

rom the desk of NALU’s executive 
ice-president, giving our local and 
late officers detailed information 
‘nd the policy of our Association on 
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The Maryland State 
House at Annapolis 
was first built in 1697, 
and rebuilt in 1706. 
The present structure 
dates from 1772. 
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holders of policies. Baltimore Life now has over 
$200,000,000 insurance in force. 
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such matters as the new Social Se- 
curity law, National Service Life In- 
surance, etc., accompanied by a sug- 
gested press release tying in the 
name of the local association and 
its officers, has resulted in thou- 
sands of inches of valuable news- 
paper comments both for the Asso- 
cition and the business in Associa- 
tion towns. 

Another example of gaining pres- 
tige for the local association and at 
the same time interpreting the atti- 
tude of our Association to the public 
is the success obtained by the head- 
quarters aide to our Committee 
in obtaining widespread publicity 
throughout the central and eastern 


states in connection with the Pen- 
sion Conferences so_ successfully 
sponsored in Chicago, Cleveland and 
Detroit by NALU under the direc- 
tion of its Committee on Indus- 
try Development and Information. 
While these conferences dissemi- 
nated factual and useful information 
on pension planning to the thousands 
of business and industrial executives 
who attended these meetings, com- 
plete stories of the remarks of the 
various speakers (particularly those 
emphasizing the importance of the 
insured type of pension plan) were 
carried not only in the local papers 
but by the wire services. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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This Committee recommends the 
continuance and expansion of this 
activity and we hope that state and 
local associations will take full ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to ob- 
tain some valuable publicity for 
themselves and the business. 


Public Relations Meetings 


One suggestion in our “Five- 
Point Program” that was received 
with enthusiasm by many aggressive 
associations was that of a public re- 
lations meeting. Typical of these 
were the Public Service Meeting 
sponsored by the Harrisburg As- 
sociation, the Insurance Benefit Con- 
ference sponsored by the Los An- 
geles life managers, and Chicago’s 
Town Hall Meeting. Other im- 
portant meetings of this type were 
held in Salt Lake City, Lansing, 
Oklahoma City, Fargo, and Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Those associations that 
felt they were not large enough to 
sponsor meetings on such a gran- 
diose style have arranged smaller 
meetings at which local public fig- 
ures have been persuaded to address 
an open meeting of the local associa- 
tion and to which the public have 
been invited. 

Another important development in 
the field of public information is that 
being sponsored by the Committee 


on Family Financial Security Edu- 
cation. It is a long-term program 
being developed by a group of na- 
tionally known educators, headed by 
Dr. Herold Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, to 
foster and encourage the teaching of 
financial security in the nation’s sec- 
ondary schools. Naturally life in- 
surance will find a prominent place 
in any curricula decided upon by 
the Committee and the program is 
receiving the active cooperation and 
support of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. The project is the outcome 
of the pioneer work done by our 
Association and the Institute in the 
high schools throughout the coun- 
try but it is, as yet, in its formative 
stage. During the summer thirty- 
two schoolteachers and supervisors 
from twenty states attended a six- 
week course of study in the basic 
principles of money management and 
family financial security held in 
Philadelphia under the auspices of 
Dr. Hunt's committee. Each teacher 
attending this “workshop” was the 
recipient of a scholarship covering 
tuition and travel expenses made 
possible by the Institute. Additional 
workshops are planned for the fu- 
ture so that the story of family 
financing, including the important 
place of life insurance, may be un- 
derstood by teachers in all parts of 
the country. Our Committee and 
local committees stand ready to co- 
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operate with their local schools i: 
the implementing of this program a 
the local level as soon as the work 
has progressed to that point. In the 
meantime local leaders should offer 
their services to their school author: 
ties to help them set up study classes 
in their schools. 


Life Insurance Libraries 


Tying in with this work to teach 
the fundamentals of life insurance in 
the schools and to the public at the 
local level, it is gratifying to our 
Committee to note that so many of 
our local associations have accepted 
our suggestion and assembled and 
contributed life insurance  book- 
shelves to their public and school 
libraries. A feature article on this 
phase of our activity appeared in the 
December, 1949 issue of Life Asso- 
ciation News and suggested lists of 
suitable books to build a life insur- 
ance library are available at Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

Enthusiasm still exists for the lite 
insurance films released by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and hun- 
dreds of showings of the films, “For 
Some Must Watch,” and “The 
Search for Security,” have been ar- 
ranged by local association commit- 
tees before school assemblies, com- 
munity groups, service clubs, etc. 
One of the new developments in this 
phase of our work has been the use 
of these films on television. An ar- 
ticle in the March issue of Life As- 
sociation News summarizes _ the 
progress made in this field and local 
associations are urged to contact 
their television stations who, they 
will find, are seeking material of this 
type and need it badly. Colorful 
promotional material may be ob- 
tained from National Headquarters 
to help local committees explain the 
films to local stations and other 
groups. 


Illinois High School Film 


Although only about a year has 
elapsed since the Illinois State As- 
sociation, with the cooperation of 
the University of Illinois, embarked 
on an ambitious program to develop 
three film strips on life insurance 
fundamentals for use in high schools, 
nearly four hundred of these films 
have already been ordered by local 
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, in associations, companies and schools. 
al These films have now been given a 4 
Ork thorough testing in the field and are 
= recommended for use by all local 
er associations 1n their high school pro- : 
~“ ema. ‘The Charleston, W. Virginia OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SES Association rece itly made them the 


basis of a four-week course of life 
insurance study in their high schools 
and other associations in the state 
expect to conduct similar courses 


Specialized Insurance Service 
Safeguarding Consumer Credit 
























ach this fall. Where the films have been 

in shown they have received favorable JAMES H. JARRELL, President HOME OFFICE: Chicago, Illinois 
the comment and we urge delegates to Regional Offices: Birmingham, Ala. © Denver,Colo. © Washington, D.C. 
our attend the showing of these films at 

ot the Washington Convention and 

ted consider them for use in the schools 

ind in their localities. A story on these 

ok- films appeared in the March issue of 

ool | Life Association News and all fur- 

his ther enquiries regarding them should 

the he addressed to Miss Margaret 

s0- Becker, executive secretary, Illinois 

ot State Association of Life Under- 

r- writers, Pere Marquette Hotel, Pe- 

i a- oria, Ill. 

ite Life Insurance Window Displays 

in- om 

nd Chere has been unusual interest 

vl on the part of local associations dur- 

he ing the vear for display material for 

ie M 

ce office windows and bank lobbies and 

” for displays at state fairs and other 

conventions. The two displays that a ee Ne a ea 
n- 7 : — , as 
vi were prepared by the Institute a few See BERS aS Mission Accomplished BO 
" : years ago at our request have been a 4 hs ah a: Ste SERS Big ryt Rsk Ya ei y 
“a moving rapidly around the country. Se aa 3 . is ee 
a jut the demand proved more than 

” ; our headquarters could handle and “...and in more ways than bagging a deer. Hunting has been in my blood 
’ the Institute has develk yped a new ever since childhood. Selling insurance in a large, crowded metropolis meant 
ro portable display—ideally suited for little time for sports. 

a bank and hotel lobbies. public 1j- “Friends in Colorado invited us on a deer hunt—our first trip out 
ct braries, schools. etc. National Head- West. We not only saw deer, but a ow world—a world of prosperous, 
ov : bustling cities and farm communities in which people lived RELAXED! 

is : apnea have also prepared another “Conversations with a few insurance men in Denver convinced me 
ul large display (in five colors) built the greatest opportunities for growth existed in the West. Of the companies 
* around the March Through Life I called on, Capitol Life offered the most secure future. Today, two years 
rs folder that is particularly suitable as later, I'm assistant agency manager in a thriving, healthy city in Oregon. 
m a background for booths and similar For us, this NEW way of living—with immediate access to the outdoors has 
ce displays. All of these four displays given us a richer, fuller, healthier life than we dreamed possible.” 


To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers in search of a 
NEW way of life in scenic, healthful surroundings, our agency expansion 
program offers genuine economic security in most west- 
ern states. 
Write us for complete details. 
THOMAS F. DALY II 


Director of Agencies 


The GAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1905 


are available without cost, except for 
that of shipping the display to the 
next display point, but showings can 
only be handled through the coop- 
eration of the state association, which 
will arrange a scheduled series of 
showings within the state. Requests 
tor these displays should be cleared 
through the state association. A 
complete description of each of these 
lisplays is given in an article appear- 
ing in the August issue of Life Asso- 
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To meet the many requests for 
this type of material that have been 
received from local associations and 
individual members, National Head- 
quarters have devised a small (ap- 
proximately 28” x 40”) display built 
around the March Through Life 
folder. This is made of strong board 
and is easily assembled. In five col- 
ors and with a panel to carry the 
name of the local sponsor it is de- 
livered in a strong carton for ready 
































Have you forgotten something? 


‘ . . . seems as though our memories have 

a way of failing us on the most impor- 
tant things .. . carry a 
full kit of personal and 
group protection—be pre- 
pared to give all-around 
service. 


Zee COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Zyoany 


BOSTON 12, MASSACHUSETTS 
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packing and shipping. These dis- 
plays are good for two or three 
showings in one particular town and 
where they have appeared they have 
met with enthusiastic approval. A 
picture of the display appears in the 
August issue of the News and they 
may be obtained from National 
Headquarters at $15.00 per display. 


State Law 
and Legislation 


W. RAY MOSS, Co-chairman 
R. R. RENO, JR., C.L.U., Co-chairman 
|. Legislative Activity 

HIRTEEN states in 1950 have 

had regular or special legisla- 
tive sessions. From the NALU point 
of view, the most important action 
has been (1) the passage last March 
of the Kentucky Code containing 
almost verbatim the NALU model 
qualification bill; the 1948 NAIC 
Group Life Definition ; and the Un- 
authorized Insurers Process Act; 
and (2) enactment in New Jersey 
of substantially the 1948 NAIC 
Group Life Definition. 

On June 27, your Committee 
chairmen asked the state legislative 
chairmen for a report on their ac- 
tivities in 1950 and their plans for 
1951. Thirty-five of the forty-eight 
replied. The replies of interest to 
this Committee are as follows: 


Alabama—In 1951, it is hoped to 
create a department of insurance 
separate from the Department of 
Commerce, and to pass a two-year 
incontestable clause, a qualification 
and license bill, and a Group Life 
Insurance Definition bill. Hope is 
held for further legislation to curtail 
the issuance of “special policies’ 
such as “dual pay policies,” ‘“‘mor- 
tality endowment contracts,” and 
“survivors bonus policies.” 
California—Hope for 1951 to cor- 
rect technical error in “life only” 
agents’ licensing bill; expect efforts 
to extend state unemployment com- 
pensation disability benefits fund 
which would have the effect of bar- 
ring private competition. 
Colorado—Main item in 1951 will 
be passage of an agents’ qualifica- 
tion law. 
Connecticut—Permanent 
committee organized to 





research 
develop 


grass roots and public relations pri 
gram and to review and analyze ai 
bills affecting life underwriting. 
Florida—in 1951, restudy of the 
Group Life Insurance Definition. 
Georgia—Unfair Trade Practices 
Act, effective February 17, 1950, and 
Unauthorized Insurers Process Act, 
effective January 26, 1951, passed. 
H. 960, which provided for the li- 
censing of insurance analysts or 
counselors, failed. 

Illinois—With state “grass roots” 
support, a bill was defeated which 
was sponsored by the city of Chi- 
cago to give to municipalities the 
unrestricted right to license and 
supervise all insurance agents, in- 
cluding life. It is expected that this 
will be brought up again in the 195] 
session, 

[ndiana—They are studying amend- 
ments to Indiana qualification and 
license bill; state supervision of self- 
administered pension trust; and 
state controls over sale of stock with 
life insurance. 
Louistana—Unemployment compen- 
sation benefits increased and cover- 
age extended, effective July 8, 1950. 
Among measures which failed of 
passage were bills to create an office 
of insurance commissioner, transfer- 
ring the powers from the Secretary 
of State; a modified NAIC group 
insurance bill; and authority to in- 
vest minors’ funds in life insurance 
policies. 

Maryland—In 1951, it is hoped that 
the 1948 Group Life Insurance Defi- 
nition will pass. 
Massachusetts—There was killed in 
committee a proposed state gift 
tax law which would have taxed 
gifts of life insurance and other prop- 
erty made by Massachusetts resi- 
dents. All attempts to provide a 
compulsory disability benefit law 
werc defeated by reference to the 
next annual session in 1951. A spe- 
cial message from the Governor to 
revive action on such a law appears 
unlikely. Experience gained in the 
1950 session has been most help- 
ful. = 

Minnesota—In 1951, will consider 
advisability of presenting legislation 
providing for a deduction from the 
state income tax of $150 for life pre- 
miums on the life of the taxpayer. 
The present qualification and license 
law and the examination, it is hoped, 
can be strengthened without legisla- 
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tive action. Discussion will continue 
as to the introduction of a Group 
Life Insurance Definition. State 
cash sickness bills and temporary 
disability bills are expected to be 
introduced, 
Misstsstp pi -A bill effective March 
21, 1950 permits the purchase of 
life insurance for or by minors. An- 
other bill providing for examinations 
for agents’ licenses did not get out 
of committee. 
Missouri—The legislature will be in 
special session until January 1951. 
It is hoped to get authority for use 
by guardians of minors’ funds for 
purchase of life insurance, and an 
agents’ qualification and __ license 
law. 
New Jersey—Substantially the 1948 
NAIC Group Life Definition passed 
in New Jersey only after an active 
“grass roots’ campaign by the state 
association to compel the reinsertion 
of five words providing for a mini- 
mum of five lives. Also passed, effec- 
tive July 6, 1950, was a change to 
exclude from the exemption of com- 
mission insurance agents for un- 
employment compensation industrial 
life insurance agents as opposed to 
industrial insurance agents. This 
was designed to overcome a 1949 
court ruling holding invalid the for- 
mer exemption on the ground that 
industrial agents other than life were 
discriminated against. 
New York—Cooperated with state 
bar association and state bankers as- 
sociation to bring New York Estate 
Tax Law into line with marital de- 
duction provisions of the I ederal 
Estate Tax law, effective October 1, 
1950. Exemption of insurance pro- 
ceeds up to $100,000 which are pay- 
able to a surviving spouse is reduced 
by the amount of the marital deduc- 
tion. Extensive work leading up to 
revision of Section 213 of the New 
York Insurance Law in 1951 is more 
fully covered in the report of the 
(ommittee on Compensation. Con- 
tinuing problem arising from the de- 
rmination by the New York De- 
irtment of Labor assessing retro- 
tively unemployment insurance tax 
agents of all life companies re- 
irdless of contract. 
rth Dakota—In 1951, a proposed 
iil embodying the NALU model 
alification and license bill will be 
presented. 
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The Friendly Company of Distinction 
presents The ROLL CALL of 


U-MEN 






* Quality Award Win- 
ners selected yearly 
by The National As- 
sociation of Life Under- 
writers and the Life 
Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 












V. E. TEMPLETON GEORGE H. SWEENZY 
Lima, Ohio Centre Hall, Pennsylvania 
Emphasizing Quality first throughout his long and successful underwriting 
career, General Agent V. E. Templeton of Lima, Ohio, has kept pace with 
the growth and progress of The Ohio National for the past thirty-four 
years. Associated with the Geo. Wade Agency of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
since 1945, George H. Sweeney has made the most of his opportunities to 


become a successful career life underwriter. 
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Life Insurance In Force 
Has Doubled in the / 

\. Last 10 Years! Ws 
. a 


These records can be 
music in your ears, too 


The records we speak of 
haven’t been set to music... Accident & Health 

- : ' Premium Income up 500°. 
we're referring to the record Rn. a, Sle (0: Meanl 
growth which the 42-year-old RS | 
Wisconsin National Life has ex- WO ——— 
perienced. For example: A : 
500% gain in Accident and 
Health premium income, and 
over 100% gain in Life Insur- 
ance in force over the past 10 
years. At the same time, assets have more than doubled! 

If you are looking for a “live” and growing company to team 
up with—let us explain the attractive reasons why the Wisconsin 
National Life is one of the fastest growing companies in the 
middle west. Write or phone our agency director, Wm. J. W. 
Merritt. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company Incorporated in Wisconsin 
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Oregon—Main problem has been 
municipal licensing fees. 
Pennsylvania—Savings bank life in- 
surance was defeated in 1949 and a 
Group Life Insurance Definition was 
passed with a $20,000 limit. In 1951, 
recodification is expected by an All- 
Industry Committee, two of the sub- 
committees of which have represent- 
atives of the state life underwriters 
association. Compulsory accident 
and health for employees is expected 
to come up. A state legislative com- 
mittee with nine members has been 
appointed. 

Rhode Island—A _ bill requiring 
agents to take a suitable examina- 
tion, either written or oral, passed 
the House but failed in the Sen- 
ate. 


Tennessee—In 1951, NALU model 
qualification and license bill and the 
1948 NAIC Group Life Definition 
will be sponsored. 

Texas—Main interest is agents’ 
qualification bill and “insurable in- 
terest” law. 

Virginia—Efforts to reintroduce 
model qualification and license bill 
were again defeated. “Grass roots” 
work will continue with the legisla- 
tive advisory committee of the Vir- 
ginia State Legislature and with 
other groups that oppose such legis- 
lation. A report on recodification by 
advisory legislative counsel is due 
September 1, 1951. 

Washington — Extensive “grass 
roots” activity is being conducted 
and developed for the 1951 session. 
Extensive work was done at the 
federal “grass roots” level and state 


contracts are being briefed on both 
the NALU federal and state legis|:- 
tive program. 

Wyoming—Efforts will be made in 
1951 to pass an agents’ qualification 
and license bill which failed in 1949 
Note: Legislative chairmen of Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Delaware, Idaho, 
lowa, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Ohio, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Vermont have 
not reported. 


ll. Proposed NAIC Model Qualifica- 
tion and Licensing Law 


For over a year, NALU Head- 
quarters has attempted to gain ofh- 
cial approval of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
for our NALU model qualification 
and license bill. Many individual 
commissioners endorse its provisions 





CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Netione!l Benk Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 











HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S$. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 33, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.A.LA Wm. H. —_ CPA 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A Robert Murrey 
W. M. Barkhuff, C.P 


A 
Franklin 2-4020 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Inc. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 











DONALD Ff. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
iss W. mn St., Chicago |, Ill. 

el.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor fo Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actucries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Lewis 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


524 West 57th Street, New York 
~ Telephone Plaza 7-6612 











Miles M. Dewees & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1CI4 Hope Street 100 Boylston Street 





Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 





The Bourse Philedelphia 6, Pa. 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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Telephone Bercley 7-4443 
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Established 1887 


ASSETS 
$378,000,000 





MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


$1,185,000,000 
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Fifty-Seventh Year 
of Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance 
Company has paid $170,000,000 
to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries since organization Septem- 
ber 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $75,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit 

Policies in force number 102,000 
and Insurance in force is over 
$209,000,000 
Life offers General Agency Op- 
portunities—with liberal con- 
tract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those 


qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE — FOUNDED 1894 
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wholeheartedly. We have argued 
that it was worked out after study 
of many state statutes and has the 
support of the company associations 
as well as the NALU. NALU feels 
that because the life, fire, and cas- 
ualty business are so different that 
separate statutes regarding the li- 
censing of their respective agents 
should be prepared and _ passed. 
There are, however, individuals and 
groups that feel one bill can be pre- 
pared to cover agents of all types of 
businesses. At the Seattle, Galves- 
ton, and Quebec meetings of the 
NAIC, in June and December 1949 
and June 1950, NALU continued 
to discuss the matter. At Quebec 
in June 1950, an All-Industry Com- 
nuttee was appointed, consisting of 
representatives of all branches of the 
insurance industry, to study the 
problem further and report back to 
the December meeting of the NAIC 
in Los Angeles. NALU will be rep- 
resented on this All-Industry Com- 
mittee which will have its first meet- 
ing in New York on September 22, 
1950. An oral report of the discus- 
sion will be made at our Washington 
committee meeting, September 25. 


For October, 1950 


Underwriter Education & Training 


WHEELER H. KING, C.L.U., Chairman 


HIS report of your Committee 
phn Underwriter Education and 
Training is divided into two major 
parts, the first reviewing the progress 
of the various institutional activities 
to bring you up to date with their 
operations and the second reporting 
results from the recommendation of 
this committee at the Oklahoma City 
meeting relative to integration of the 
various facilities for education and 
training into an overall institutional 
pattern. 

The past year has seen a record 
number of life underwriters take ad- 
vantage of the broad opportunities 
available for increasing their know]l- 
edge, ability and effectiveness to 
thereby most adequately serve the 
American public. 

The Life Underwriting Training 
Council has developed remarkably as 
an intermediate step in education 
and training between Company or 
Agency courses and C.L.U. To give 


you an idea of how this newest 
facility has fulfilled its objective, 
consider that in its third year 3,608 
underwriters studied in 139 groups 
throughout the country as against 
1,/00 in the year before and 135 
during its first year of operation. 
This past year both Part I and Part 
If were offered on a nationwide 
basis for the first time and indica- 
tions are that over 5,000 men and 
women will be enrolled, subject to 
war developments, in the year start- 
ing in a few weeks. 

As you would expect, a substan- 
tial amount of behind the scenes ef- 
fort goes into the operation of 
L.U.T.C. The headquarters staff of 
Levi E. Bottens, C.L.U., Pasquale 
A. Quarto, C.L.U., and Loran E. 
Powell, under the able direction of 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski, C.L.U., 
have set up over 300 organizing 
committees from coast to coast and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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held regional planning panels for the 
chairmen of many of these commit- 
tees. Over 200 instructors are being 
groomed through regional confer- 
ences to clearly establish a uniform 
pattern of instruction and develop 
effective teaching techniques. 


Contents Brought Up-to-Date 


Both Part I and Part II have been 
revised and strengthened with cur- 
rent cases, new content and up to 
date techniques. The conscientious 
efforts of the L.U.T.C. Content and 
Techniques Committee have played a 
vital part in constantly improving 
this course with an eye to making it 
of greatest possible practical value. 

Obviously no institutional pro- 
gram can succeed without the coop- 
eration and interest of the life insur- 
ance companies. We are happy to 
report that the companies have con- 
tributed generously both by furnish- 
ing educational material and finan- 
cial support. In 1949-50, fifty com- 
panies offered scholarships and the 
number is expected to increase to 
over 100 this coming year. 
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AND NOW! 
A Complete Line of 


ACCIDENT - SICKNESS 


AND 


POLICIES 


LIFE 


ana, Mississippi or Kentucky. 
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HOSPITALIZATION 


Iu Addition te 


You can make real money—even in a small town— 
with our Direct Agent’s Contract. Territory open 
in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Louisi- 


For full information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVIN GS 


- 
M/S SOUR/S F/RST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
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From the local association stand- 
point, an active L.U.T.C. program 
makes available directly a real op- 
portunity to better serve its member- 
ship and the community and indi- 
rectly has been responsible tor both 
greater member interest and in- 
creased membership. L.U.T.C. was 
the subject of the Trends in Train- 
ing column in the May issue of Life 
Association News and the July issue 
was dedicated to this facility. 

The American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, whose creation was spon- 
sored in 1927 by this Association, 
has continued to grow in the scope, 
extent and character of the services 
which it renders. Although operat- 
ing essentially as a professional ex- 
amination board rather than as a 
course-giving institution, it does pro- 
vide outstanding and significant aid 
to underwriter groups in setting up 
educational facilities, developing 
textbooks and other material for use 
in instructional work, and cooperat- 
ing with C.L.U. teachers and leaders 
in numerous ways. The College re- 
ports that during the past year 259 
study groups or classes, with an en- 
rollment of over 4,000 underwriters, 
were active. The close relationship 
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which exists between these C.L.U. 
classes for life underwriters and the 
higher educational institutions of the 
country is noted in the fact that 
somewhat more than one-half of all 
of the groups were either wholly or 
jointly sponsored by colleges and 
universities. Somewhat more than 
five-eighths of all of the four thou- 
sand underwriters, studying for ex- 
aminations, were enrolled in these 
classes that had some college or uni- 
versity connection. 

C.L.U. examinations were taken 
this year by 2,794 different persons, 
of whom 449 were successful in com- 
pleting the entire series of five ex- 
amination parts. The number of 
those completing sets an all-time 
high and brings the total number of 
those completing examinations to 
4.039. 

The American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, the national 
body of life underwriters who have 
received the C.L.U. designation, has 
continued its broad program of edu- 
cational activities. Its C.L.U. Jour- 
nal not only reaches the entire mem- 
bership of the Society, but 1s widely 
distributed among other underwrit- 
ers, lawyers, trust officers, account- 
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FOUR GREAT LOVES 


Love of a husband for his wife 
Love of parents for their children 
Love of children for their parents 


Love of economic security and in- 


dependence 


Wherever these great loves exist, there is a 


need for life insurance and your services. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 
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A Good Name 


MIDDLE - WEST 


The MIDWEST Lif- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


CLYDE W. JAMES 
Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 





in the 


W. W. PUTNEY 
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ants, and numerous other persons 
who are interested in the same areas 
of subject matter as the professional 
underwriter. Under the direction of 
Dean Laurence J. Ackerman, the 
1950 C.L.U. Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut had a capacity 
enrollment. Members of the Insti- 
tute spent two weeks in early August 
in concentration on advanced phases 
of “Estate Planning.” During the 
past year forums were held by chap- 
ters in Chicago, New York, and 
many other cities, in which members 
of the insuring public joined with 
life underwriters in the discussion 
of current problems of outstanding 
significance. Many chapters also 
held seminars for their membership. 


Influencing Public Opinion 


‘he courses in life insurance 
which are conducted by colleges and 
universities are extremely significant 
to us, in part because of their influ- 
Cnee upon public opinion and in part 
ecause out of them will come many 
liic underwriters of the future. The 
American College has worked with 
leaders in the colleges and universi- 


— 
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ties for many years and has given a 
great deal of assistance to teachers 
of the 237 general survey courses 
and the 199 life insurance and re- 
lated courses reported in the last 
(1947-1948) survey of college and 
university instruction. It is interest- 
ing to note that at the time of this 
last survey, over 25,000 students 
were enrolled in these courses. 
Another important activity which 
redounds to our benefit and which 
is closely correlated with the work 
of the American College, is that of 
the S. S. Huebner Foundation for 
Insurance Education. Under the 
auspices of the Foundation, seven- 
teen fellows and scholars will be 
studying this Fall for doctorates in 
insurance with a view to preparing 
for insurance teaching and research 
careers. As has been the case with 
their fifteen predecessors, who are 
now teaching insurance in higher 
educational institutions, these men 
will help underwriters in a very 
practical way, through the colleges 
and universities with which they be- 
come affiliated, in the development 
of strong life insurance educational 
programs. Another product of the 


Foundation’s program which has 
been useful to life underwriters is 
the published literature put out by 
the Foundation. The Foundation 
has gotten out two series of volumes, 
one known as the “Lectures” series 
and the other as the “Studies” series. 
These deal with subjects not cov- 
ered adequately elsewhere. Through 
its services to college and university 
teachers of insurance, the Founda- 
tion has indirectly helped in other 
ways to further the cause not only 
of life underwriter education and 
training, but also in raising the level 
of appreciation of life insurance and 
its uses and values among students 
in both secondary schools and col- 
leges and universities. 

The August issue of Life Associa- 
tion News was devoted to a review 
of C.L.U. activities and progress. 

The Institute of Life Insurance 
Marketing at Purdue University in 
Lafayette, Indiana and the Institute 
of Insurance Marketing at Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas, 
Texas, under the able direction of 
Hal Nutt at Purdue and Bert Jaqua 
at Southern Methodist, continue to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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provide effective and unique campus 
training co-ordinated with field ac- 
tivity. In all likelihood both Insti- 
tutes will have more applicants than 
they can accommodate this year. 

In addition to these regular 
courses, the Purdue staff conducted 
short summer courses at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and at Penn State 
College while Southern Methodist 
University’s staff operated similar 


summer courses in California and 
Florida this year. 

Various state and local associa- 
tions have conducted educational 
meetings throughout the year. These 
have varied in length from a few 
hours up to a five day course such 
as that sponsored by the Connecti- 
cut State Association in conjunction 
with the School of Business Admin- 
istration of the University of Con- 
necticut designed for underwriters 
with at least two years experience. 





in @ series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER TWO o) fig underwriters of the Eauitable Life of lowe) 


TRAINED FOR 


SUCCESS 


I ield underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are expertly trained. New associates are 
enrolled in a combined study and field project 
known as the Basic Training Course. The next step 
in the training process is attendance at a Home 
Office School. Then follow two Intermediate Train- 
ing Courses featuring estate plans, business insur- 
ance fundamentals and programming. Cooperation 
is given eligible associates in their attainment of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation. Continu- 
ous personal supervision is given to the training 


progress of all recruits. 


HOUITABLE 


ee 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


OF 1OWA 








This was the seventh year of that 
particular school with a faculty con- 
sisting of qualified men prominent 
in both the Field and Home Offices, 
the theme being “Insurance for 
Business Purposes.” 


Increasing Opportunities 


In summary it is obvious that the 
broadest of opportunities for educa- 
tion and training are available to life 
underwriters today. It 1s equally ob- 
vious that those responsible for the 
operation of the various educational 
and training facilities are doing an 
outstanding job. 

It was recommended by your com- 
mittee in session at Oklahoma City 
that the N.A.L.U. go on record as 
favoring cooperation in the prepara- 
tion of a general statement of policy 
as to the integration of C.L.U. and 
L.U.T.C., Campus Training and 
Company courses. This recommen- 
dation was unanimously endorsed by 
the Board of Trustees and National 
Council. 

Following this, your chairman and 
James Elton Bragg, C.L.U., as rep- 
resentatives of this committee con- 
ferred in Philadelphia with the staff 
of the American College and several 
discussions were held in New York 
with Edmund L. G. Zalinski, C.L.U., 
director of the L.U.T.C., to consider 
the objective of our recommendation. 

The Institute of Life Insurance 
Marketing of Purdue University in- 
dicated its interest in the matter by 
inviting to a two day conference in 
July the following representatives of 
eleven organizations: Donald F. 
Barnes, Institute of Life Insurance 
and Life Insurance Association of 
America; Professor C. W. Beese, 
Life Insurance Marketing Institute, 
Purdue University; Roger Bour- 
land, C.L.U., Committee of Educa- 
tion and Training, LIAMA; O. Sam 
Cummings, Institute of Insurance 
Marketing, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; Ray E. Fuller, Chairman, 
Committee of Education and Train- 
ing, LIAMA; Wheeler H. King, 
C.L.U., Chairman, Committee on 
Underwriter Education and Train- 
ing; Dr. David McCahan, C.L.U., 
Dean, American College of Life Un- 
derwriters; Harry S. McConachie, 
representing American Life Conven- 
tion; Hal L. Nutt, Life Insurance 
Marketing Institute, Purdue Uni- 
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versity; J. R. Townsend, Jr., Life 
Insurance Marketing Institute, Pur- 
due University ; Benjamin N. Wood- 
son, C.L.U., President, Life Under- 
writers Training Council; Kenneth 
E. Yates, representing the Life In- 
surers Conference; Edmund L. G. 
Zalinski, C.L.U., Executive Vice 
President, N.A.L.U.; and Charles ]. 
Zimmerman, C.L.U., Associate 
Manager, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 

From these deliberations, 
this statement. 

It is the sense of this meeting 
that there shall be formed an Ad- 
visory Council on Life Underwriter 
Education and Training. Looking 
toward the accomplishment of that 
objective those in attendance have 
prepared the following suggested 
statement of purposes of such a Com- 
mittee, and agree to present and rec- 
ommend participation in this move- 
ment to the organizations which 
they represent. 


came 


Statement 


It is recognized that the primary 
responsibility for the education and 
training of life underwriters rests in 
the Life Insurance Companies. 

It is desirable and necessary that 
this education and training begin 
immediately upon completion of 
agency contract and shall continue 
throughout the agent’s career in the 
life insurance business, to the end 
that the public shall receive the best 
possible service. 

Home Office education and train- 
ing activities have been and are being 
supplemented and complemented by 
institutional education and training 
activities. All such activities should 
be continued. 

The objective of the Advisory 
Council on Life Underwriter Educa- 
tion and Training is to make a 
thorough and continuing study of 
the entire field of education and 
training of life insurance agents for 
the following purposes : 


|. To bring about closer coordina- 
tion of institutional with company 
activities and closer coordination 
of the various institutional activi- 
ties in the field of life underwriter 
education and training. 


2. To encourage the coordination 
of institutional education and 
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“IT’S UNBELIEVABLE!” 


That's what they said about the telephone in 1875—the year 
Prudential, and the telephone, appeared on the American 


scene. 


And had they known about it— insurance men of that time 
would have been a/most as amazed by Prudential's Group 


insurance plans. 


Today employers everywhere know that a Prudential Group 


plan: 


@ increases production by increasing a worker's security, 
@ stamps a company as a "good place to work,” 
® wins good-will in a firm's customer area every time a 


claim is paid. 


Do good in a big way—the Group way. The more people 
you protect the more money you earn. 


BROKERS 


Ask us about Prudential’s YOU-WE-YOU Group Sales 


-——__—_—— _—_ 
—— 
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HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, N. J. 


A——~ THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








training programs at progressive 
levels without unnecessary dupli- 
cation. 

3. To bring about within the busi- 
ness of life insurance a broader 
and better understanding of the 
functions and activities of the sev- 
eral organizations now providing 
life underwriters education and 
training an on institutional basis. 
4. To appraise and_ evaluate 
courses, text material and teaching 
and training procedures, for the 
purpose of considering the advis- 


ability of suggesting changes 
which may further improve the 
present high standards and quality 
of work of these institutional or- 
ganizations. 

5. To encourage the enrollment of 
qualified individuals in the courses 
and study groups of these organi- 
zations. 

6. To bring to the attention of 
the participating organizations 
problems of life underwriter edu- 
cation and training that may be 
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solved by research, and to coop- 
erate in such activities. 

7. To study ways and means to 
insure a wider and more complete 
dissemination of information re- 
garding the services of the par- 
ticipating organizations to the end 
that their greater use shall insure 
the constant and progressive im- 
provement of life insurance service 
to the public. 


x* * * * *x* * 


This new Advisory Council should 
be closely affiliated with NALU, 
which has sponsored all major ef- 
forts in the field of institutional edu- 
cation and training for life under- 
writers. 

The life insurance industry today 
offers perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive training facilities available in 
any line of endeavor. The addition 
of such an Advisory Council will 
help to assure that these facilities are 
used with maximum effectiveness by 
life underwriters, field management 
and companies alike. 





Women Underwriters 


HELEN A. PENDERGAST, Chairman 


HE Committee of Women Un- 

derwriters has sought “‘to de- 
velop and extend the contribution 
now being made by women under- 
writers to life insurance,” in accord- 
ance with its function, as defined by 
the By-Laws of The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

Charged with specific responsi- 
bilities, the Committee developed a 
six-point program for the year. It 
reports at this time the progress 
that has been made toward the 
realization of its objectives. Contri- 
butions of individual underwriters 
and individual women’s’ groups 
throughout the country cannot be 
reported in detail. However, a sum- 
mary of accomplishments, indicating 
an active and fruitful year, is herein 
reported under each of the six ob- 
jectives, as follows: 

(1) Continue to develop an in- 
terest in and a capacity for more 
active participation on the part of all 
women underwriters in association 
affairs—local, state, and national. 


Reports of increased interest and 
wider participation of women uncer- 
writers in association activities have 
shown definite progress under our 
first objective. Our women, as good 
underwriters and association mem- 
bers, are serving on various com- 
mittees, holding elective offices, and 
contributing generously to the build- 
ing of effective associations. In many 
local and state associations, a 
woman's group or committee is 
actively functioning—not as a 
division, but as an integrated, cohe- 
sive part of the total association pat- 
tern. It carries what might better be 
thought of as a division of load, 
being responsible for certain aspects 
of the program essential to the broad 
objectives of NALU. Our women 
recognize the obligations and _ re- 
sponsibilities inherent in association 
membership, and the Committee 1s 
proud and happy to report interested 
and capable participation. 

(2) Encourage women under- 
writer groups—either organized or 
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contracts. 


time benefits. 


and nurse benefits. 
*% Complete substandard facilities. 


*% Educational program for field man. 


and Wisconsin. 


OF CHICAGO 





THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


%& Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to 
those looking for a permanent connection. 


*% Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to 
age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy 


* Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with life- 


* Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. G. Ashbrook, Vice President—Director of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 














An open Letter to 
PERSONAL PRODUCERS— 


@ Do you make $15,000? 

10°, of our general agents do! 
@ Do you make $10,000? 

25°/, of our general agents do! 
@ Do you make $8,000? 

60°%/, of our general agents do! 


@ In fact— 
General agents who have been with 
us five years or more average 


$10,000! 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BUILD AN 
AGENCY AT OUR EXPENSE? 


LET US TELL YOU HOW— 


Write in confidence to Randall G. Yeager, Agency 
Superintendent 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lefayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowe, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
end Tenn. 
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Here’s Something It’s All 
Right to Hoard 


Here’s something people can hoard all they want. 
It’s Life Insurance,—and the more Life Insurance they 
buy and “hoard,” the better it will be for everybody, 


because Life Insurance is a deadly enemy of inflation. 


Furthermore, there’s no scarcity of this great service 
that is Life Insurance. Now, as always, it stands ready 
to help people in planning their own security against 


the hazards of today and the uncertainty of tomorrow. 


The 


LIFE 
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| ACCIDENT Issurance Co., Inc. 
Esa 


HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





THE SHIELO 
COMPANY 








The Plan With 
Plenty of Sales Power 


brand new SECURED INCOME 
PLAN. The newest, the latest, the most 
modern and complete policy in the history 
of the industry... Non-Cancellable and 
Guaranteed Renewable. First day cover- 
age. Disability income for Accident and 
Confining and Non-Confining illness up to 
five years. Hospital Benefits, Waiver of 
Premium and Double Indemnity. 


There is the opportunity for a man with 
initiative, ability and experience to have 
his own agency selling this and all of Fed- 
eral’s other great policies. 


HOSPITALIZATION 
FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Chicago, Illinois 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, 


Chairman 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
GROUP 


COMPANY 


L. D. CAVANAUGH, 


President 








meeting informally—-to carry on 
activities that lead to better under- 
standing, acquaintanceship, exchange 
of ideas, orientation for new under- 
writers, and cooperative effort, in 
working for the broad purposes of 
our National Association program. 

Splendid progress has been made 
in realizing values under our second 
objective. We cannot report the 
many ways our larger and smaller 
groups have contributed to this ob- 
jective. Introduction of the new un- 
derwriter to her profession and her 
associates, the building of fine rela- 
tionships and understanding among 
women engaged in the same field of 
endeavor, increased morale and pro- 
fessional fellowship, and exchange 
of mutually helpful ideas, have all 
been outcomes of the activities 
planned by local groups, inter-city, 
area, and state groups. Obviously, 
the results have been in terms of not 
only personal and professional rela- 
tionships and understanding, but 
also in terms of far-reaching ends, 
such as the advantages of member- 
ship and identification with our Na- 
tional Association and the life 
insurance profession, 
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Throughout the year, more en- 
thusiastic reports and reactions have 
been received relative to this par- 
ticular objective than to all of the 
others. Since it has seemingly made 
us more aware of a need, inspired 
enthusiasm, and motivated activity, 
the Committee feels that it has been 
one of our most important and 
valuable objectives. 


(3) Buiid better public relations 
through activities designed to bring 
understanding and appreciation of 
life insurance to lay groups; and 
interpret the many vocational oppor- 
tunities in life insurance for women. 

Public relations projects and pro- 
grams have had the support of our 
women underwriters, working inde- 
pendently or in close cooperation 
with the general program of their 
association. Exhibits, round tables, 
panel discussions, interpretive talks, 
question and answer periods, radio 
and television programs, and the use 
of educational films and materials— 
such as supplied by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, have been utilized, 
according to reports that have 
reached the chairman. 


Newspaper interviews. dealing 
with life insurance careers, and re- 
lated subjects, have contributed to 
this objective. Articles written by 
our women have been released in a 
number of publications locally and 
nationally. Participating in voca- 
tional programs, many have helped 
to interpret life insurance as a voca- 
tional field with specific rewards. 
Individually, some have been instru- 
mental in bringing other qualified 
women into the field of underwriting 
and have given personal advice and 
help to women underwriters who 
might have turned to other voca- 
tional fields. We feel that much that 
cannot be measured has been ac- 
complished indirectly because we 
selected this objective and guided 
our efforts in that direction. The 
Committee on Public Information re- 
ports fully this phase of our as- 
sociation work, but we would like 
to feel that our small contribution 
is adding to the total effort because 
our women underwriters have 
played their part. 

(4) Emphasize continuous growth 
in knowledge and prestige through 
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study of LUTC, CLU, and such 
courses, and qualification for special 
honors such as National Quality 
Award, QMDRT, MDRT, and 
company leader groups. Accord ap- 
propriate recognition to leading 
women as an inspiration to others. 

Professional growth and_ the 
building of prestige has been a tra- 
ditional objective of the Women’s 
Committee. We are glad to report 
that there has been increasing in- 
terest on the part of women under- 
writers in the broad and effective 
education and training opportunities 
now available in life insurance. Ex- 
act figures are not available, but 
some will be published from the 
training sources. However, we can 
state that approximately 150 women 
have been enrolled in LUTC courses, 
and reports indicate a large number 
have been working toward comple- 
tion of CLU. A substantial group 
qualified for the National Quality 
Award, many for five and six years 
consecutively. Recognition is being 
given in our trade and company 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 





journals to the many women quali- 
fying for the Round Tables and for 
company clubs and honors. This re- 
port is significant mainly because the 
Committee has been in close con- 
tact with a particular group of fine 
underwriters who have been striving 
to improve their professional abili- 
ties, keep abreast of the changing 
times and needs, and bring the 
service of life insurance to the 
American public. For that reason 
we report with pride these accom- 
plishments in our general résumé of 
the year, and thank them for con- 
tributing real results under our ob- 
jective number 4. 

(5) Plan an interesting program 
for women underwriters attending 
the annual convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C. in September, and con- 
duct such meetings as are essential 
at the Midyear Meeting. 

Our fifth objective is in the pro- 
cess of fulfillment. *A Committee 
work-meeting was held in Oklahoma 
City during the Midyear Meeting, 
with a very large attendance.” Dis- 
cussion of objectives, activities, prob- 
lems, and plans for the annual 





SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all 
options since 1900 for the 60 largest com- 
panies operating in the United States, p/us the 
answers to 148 questions of company practices 
and procedures in arranging settlements. 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- 
ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


PRICES 
ii cidubdvenbscudsoeeessbenss Net, $4.00 each 
a Tai Dicdctdedccdbonveosdocs 10% disc., or 3.60 each 
GS GF Gi ccccccce eeeessneso cee 20% disc., or 3.20 each 


‘ TO: FLITCRAFT, INC., 75 FULTON ST., N. Y. C. 7 
Send———_——Copies of Settlement Options right away. 





convention contributed a fine cross- 
section of opinion from those attend- 
ing from all parts of the country. 

(6) Cooperate in securing and 
furnishing suitable materials hy 
women underwriters and concern- 
ing them for the insurance press 
and general press. 

A number of fine articles by our 
women have appeared in the insur- 
ance press this year, as you know. 
Others have been about our group, 
and we feel that there has been 
excellent cooperation shown in at- 
taining this objective. Clippings sent 
in from various sections indicate that 
our women are good copy in local 
press releases, as news, career 
stories, and recognized underwriters 
in our communities. The Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
also included us in their recent pub- 
lication listing professional women. 
They congratulated us on being a 
totally integrated part of The Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers rather than a separate group, 
as in some professions. We said 
thank you, we liked it too, and hoped 
always to keep it that way. 






—WNMore Sales_ 


through 


EFFICIENT 
PROGRAMMING! 


Here are the facts you 
need to map out a con- 
vincing __ policy-selling 
program for your pros- 
pects. 
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P49—Better Stencil Copies 


When information must be transmitted 
promptly to a number of persons, stencil 
duplicating provides a quick and easy way 
to turn out the required number of legible 
copies. This bowklet shows that top-notch 
stencil work is not hard to attain. It con- 
tains valuable hints, both for the typist and 
for her supervisor, plus a comprehensive 
easy-to-read view of the entire process of 
stencil duplication. 


P50—How To Use Air Parcel Post 


The first thought in regard to air parcel 
post is its speed, and rightly so. However, 
there are a number of other advantages 
that are not so commonly appreciated. 
These include its economy, since it is de- 
livered to off-airline points at no extra 
charge, and the prestige which results from 
the recipient's appreciation of your desire 
to furnish prompt, efficient service. This 
handy booklet describes completely how air 
parcel post service can help your business. 


P51—How To Build Company Good 
Will With Your Annual Report 


Today more than ever before it is im- 
portant for management to tell the story 
of its operations to stockholders, employees 
and all others with an interest in the com- 
pany. Properly prepared, the annual report 
can be a powerful factor in developing 
good public relations for the company. This 
booklet tells what can be done to increase 
the readership and understanding of the 
report, how to make the report more in- 
formative and gives a summary of the pre- 
sent trend in annual reports. Included is 
a check list for use in planning the report. 


P52—Analysis of Duplicating Require- 
ments 


Designed to uncover time and money 
savings in duplicating procedures, this survey 
records the proportionate volume of differ- 
ent kinds of office duplication used and 
needed. It checks the suitability of copy 
preparation methods and facilities. Most 
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important, it highlights those existing du- 
plicating jobs es a change in method 
will produce the needed copies fester, more 
economically and with better print work. 


P53—-Business Telegrams 


A variety of action-stirring telegrams sug- 
gested for various business uses. Ten forms 
which can be used in collecting overdue 
accounts plus a variety of other telegrams 
for such purposes as contacting inactive ac- 
counts are included in this portfolio. Also 
described are telegram order blanks used 
for the convenience of your clients. 


P54—How To Simplify Your Files and 
Filing Systems 

How many times have you said of a 
clever new device or idea, “How simple, 
funny no one ever thought of it before.” 
That's how you will feel about many of the 
ideas presented in this 40 page booklet. It 
is based on the premise that many time 
saving, work saving filing techniques are 
often unknown to the average file clerk or 
his supervisor. The life man of a file is 
charted from the origin of the record, 
through its indexing, housing, protection, and 
charge-out to its retention or transfer in- 
cluding the use of modern microfilming 
equipment. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


OOD human relations can not 
only make work more pleasant 
but can be as important financially as 
proper machinery, forms and meth- 
ods, Warren J. Moore, secretary, 
Old Line Life Insurance Company, 
told the Life Office Management As- 
sociation at its recent conference. 
“Time and a great deal of money 
are expended in securing good help,” 
Mr. Moore said, “and in giving tests 
and orientating employees in an or- 
ganization, and in training them dur- 
ing the years that follow. Don't let 
all of this money go to waste— 
don’t let all of these dollar bills con- 
tinue to fly out of your windows— 
by permitting bad human relations. 
“Good human relations has be- 
come a very lively subject. Many 
books have been written about it; 
speeches are given on the subject; 
some schools include it in their 
course. Yet, I haven't ever seen 
anything stressed about human re- 
lations being a 24-hour job. It isn’t 
something you can pour from a bottle 
whenever you need it, like a season- 
ing or sauce. Human relations start 
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idest and most respected name in fine 
paper. Made in white and seven eller a 


Write for sample book 


BYRON WESTON CO. DALTON, MASS. 





when you get out of bed in the 
morning and do not cease until you 
are sound asleep at night.” 

Among the techniques used for 
good human relations in his com- 
pany, Mr. Moore stressed an annual 
interview given every employee in 
the company by his immediate super- 
visor. The review is held during the 
anniversary of the month of his em- 
ployment and at the interview he is 
encouraged to talk about himself, his 
problems and his objectives. Most 
of the interviews reveal that the em- 
ployee is satisfied but many interest- 
ing things are also brought out. 

Giving a number of case examples, 
Mr. Moore showed his audience 
where job classification, department 
methods, office procedures and other 
company operations had been im- 
proved through these annual inter- 
views. “By listening and encourag- 
ing others to talk,” he said, “it’s sur- 
prising how much we learn. The 
supervisor gives the personnel com- 
mittee, one of whom is a senior ex- 
ecutive, a written report of the in- 
terview. If there are any items thgt 
are not cleared up satisfactorily, the 
employee is requested to discuss the 
matter further with this committee. 

“This does not eliminate the idea 
of talking with an employee at any 
time regarding a problem or other 
subject. It definitely insures that at 
least once a year the employee is in- 
vited to have his say. And he loves 
it. You should see the smiles of 
satisfaction and the healthy spirit of 
co-operation that is engendered by 
this phase of human relations. In 
fact, 1 sometimes think that a salary 
increase is secondary to the oppor- 
tunity of self-expression.” 
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IT’S HERE! 


A NEW 
VERSATILE 
MICROFILM — 
READER! 


ba 
Brings your mic 


Use it where you need it —Glides noiselessly to stenographer’s 

or executive’s desk, from one department to another. 

Lightning fast — Insert new film in less than 30 seconds, rewind 
100’ roll in 15 seconds. Forward and reverse variable operating 
speeds can be controlled to meet all reference requirements. 
Simple to operate — Fingertip switch controls speeds, convenient 
levers control focus and illumination —also permit detailed study 
of images. Turret can be rotated to view images at any desired 
angle. Can be used with any type of 16mm microfilm. 
Unequalled clarity — Exclusive bonded screen, controlled illumina- 
tion and coated lens produce exceptional viewing contrast. 
Choice of two magnifications — Available in 20 to 1 magnification, 
35 to 1 magnification, or both by simple exchange of lens. 

For details get free booklet. Write Management Controls Ref- 
erence Library, Koom 2721, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Made for Remington Rand 
by the American Optical Co. 








ro-records to their point of use. 
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PRESIDENT’S FILE 


HIS new Cole Steel Equipment Com- 

pany file features a safe compartment 
with combination lock, offering privacy 
for books and papers. In addition there 
are four ball-bearing letter size drawers 
and two double index drawers for 3”x5” 
or 4”x6” cards (6400 capacity). By re- 
moving the partitions, the index drawers 
can be used to house cancelled checks. 
Overall dimensions are 37!” high by 
30Y,” wide by 174” deep. Finished in 


gray or green. 
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FOLDING MACHINE 
B. DICK COMPANY has announced 


®this electrically driven, automatic 
feed machine capable of folding thousands 
of copies per hour of various weights and 
sizes of papers in many different types 
of folds. Compact and easy to operate 
it is especially recommended for folding 
statements, invoices, form letters, cir- 
culars and bulletins. Adjustments for 
various folds are made in a matter of 
minutes and the continuous loading 


feature provides for uninterrupted oper- 
ation. The main frame and receiving tray 
are finished in baked-on gray enamel and 
other parts are nickel or chrome plated. 





TAPE DISPENSER 


S A companion to its famous stamp 

holder, Northmore’s Home Products 
has introduced a cellophane tape dispenser 
which should prove equally popular. The 
dispenser holds either a 150” x 44” or a 
200” x Y,” roll of Scotch tape available 
at most stores. In addition to keeping the 
tape neat, handy and at your fingertips, 
the dispenser also serves as a paper 
weight and paper clip holder. 








NEW ADDING MACHINE 


HIS adding machine incorporates what 

the manufacturer, the Clary Multi- 
plier Corporation, calls a “Dividing 
Eye.” This permits subtracting small 
numbers out of larger numbers at high 
speed. When the small number has been 
subtracted electrically as many times as 
possible, the machine automatically stops 
and a red signal flashes. The operator 
counts the number of subtractions and the 
machine shows the remainder. According 
to the company this makes it possible to 
do many problems formerly practical only 
on higher-priced automatic calculating 
machines. The entire problem is printed 
on the tape so as to be available for rec- 
ord purposes. 





MODERN DESK 


IS steel desk with fully molded lino- 
leum top and island base is one of a 
new series designed by Globe-Wernicke 
Company. The top is 66 inches wide and 
30 inches rather than 32% inches deep to 
save valuable office space. The island 
bases are equipped with screw guides to 
make them adjustable from 29 to 301, 
inches high. The guides also act as a 
leveling device where floors are uneven. 
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OST insurance officials will 
agree with me there is wis- 
dom in the remark, “‘No one 
man knows enough to be a purchas- 
ing agent.” In our business, the 
quality of our product is the high 
type of service we provide. Our 
“productivity” is paper work ac- 
complished. Selling is the only 
phase of our operation not pure ad- 
ministration and management. Ad- 
mittedly, it is difficult to know what 
and how to purchase when the com- 





'modity we are trying to buy is as 1n- 


tangible as economical and effective 
office work. 

In short, isn't it possible that we 
are overlooking what we really want 
to purchase in favor of momentary— 
and minor—‘‘savings’? Perhaps we 
are trving to buy too much on 
specification. Perhaps we need to buy 
results, and not dwell exclusively on 
the means. Perhaps creative pur- 
chasing will change our orders for 
tools of our trade—office machines 
and equipment—into notices to our 
suppliers that we are buying lower 
ofhce costs for our expenses. 


What It Is 


Broken down into the everyday 
language we might use to get this 
approach over to a younger man in 
our office, creative purchasing might 
be explained something like this— 

‘Jim, we can’t hope to master the 
thousands of technical details that 
add up to parsimonious buying. You 
see, to know the endless specifica- 
tions for desks, typewriters, station- 
ery, steel and wood, gets you no 
nearer to your objective. 

“You are buying a finished result. 
That’s why we tell our suppliers 
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CREATIVE PURCHASING 


J. WILLIAM SUTCLIFFE, 
Secretary, Providence Washington 
Insurance Company 


what we want and describe it in such 
general terms as better filing, faster 
typing station procedures, faster, 
more economical duplication and so 
forth. 

“That way, most of our work is 
done before we write orders. We 
weed out bad ideas, reform incon- 
clusive departmental ‘needs’ and 
convert them into instructions to our 
suppliers to use their best suited, 
most economical products as they see 
fit to bring our office the new eff- 
ciency it wants. 

“In other words, we _ practice 
creative purchasing by pre-purchase 
order planning of the efficient 
finished ‘product’ we have in mind.” 


Selection of Suppliers 


It must be admitted that creative 
purchasing emphasizes the need for 
careful selection of suppliers. Crea- 
tive purchasing has resourceful re- 
sources as a pre-requisite. In the 
long run, however, creative pur- 
chasing methods seem to auto- 
matically eliminate suppliers whose 
representatives do nothing more than 
transmit orders to their factories. 

The solutions to two problems 
common to insurance offices, and our 
application of creative purchasing in 
solving them, will illustrate what I 
mean. Providence Washington’s 
claim department annually serves 
some 65,000 policyholders and 4,000 
agents. Processing claims for these 
“customers” once required two de- 
partments. To handle a claim we 
once needed fourteen separate forms, 


but made ourselves get along with 
ten, for each form meant a separate 
typing, transmission, checking and 
filing operation. 

How creative purchasing simpli- 
fied this work so that we could con- 
solidate the two departments into 
one, eliminate most of the paper 
handling and filing, increase typing 
station production by as much as 
fifteen per cent, and eliminate an 
important part of the cost of han- 
dling claims, is proof positive of our 
methods. 


Work Simplification 


Before we assumed we knew what 
office tools we needed to accomplish 
these improvements, we applied a 
little work simplification. Our claims 
are of four kinds—auto, fire, inland 
marine and ocean. For each we cre- 
ated a pre-indexed file folder of a 
different color. The index is com- 
pleted by typing on the folder tab 
the name of the subject after the 
printed master word, “Auto,” 
“Fire,” or whatever. The high- 
identification value of these per- 
manent housings for all the papers 
on the claim, which greatly speeds 
filing, is a relatively minor benefit 
of the system. 

Efficient collation and arrange- 
ment of the various forms necessary 
to paying the claim was our next 
step. When arranged in proper se- 
quence, with the smaller forms on 
top, and with partial or full 8% x 11 
carbons inserted, the manifold form 
“pack” is stapled to the inside of 
the folder by our forms printer. 

Now, with one typing operation 
we get not only the ten forms we 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Creative Purchasing—Continued 


always required, but also the four 
supplementary forms we once con- 
sidered a luxury in the face of typ- 
ing costs. Folder and forms go into 
electric typewriters at the same time. 
The claim department typist makes 
every necessary original and carbon 
with one smooth operation, by flick- 
ing the impression control on the 
typewriter to the number of copies 
she is producing at the moment. 

With the electri-typing completed, 
the girl pulls out the various orig- 
inals to be distributed to claims 
supervisor, accounting department, 
insured, etc. Copies of each form 
remain attached to the inside of the 
folder and the folder is automatically 
ready for filing. It’s a better file, 
too, for every document is fixed in 
its proper reference housing so that 
loss is prevented. 

The amount of work that went 
into this creative purchasing opera- 
tion before our order for Electri- 
conomy typewriters was placed is 
the reason why the order exempli- 
fies the profit in proper purchasing. 
In other offices the planning we term 
creative purchasing might be done 
by specialists in office methods. 
Who does the creative planning is 


not as important to the purchasing 
agent as his responsibility to see that 
it is done—and to do it himself if 
necessary. 


The Supplier's Part 


What part did our supplier play in 
this episode? He tailor-fitted his cre- 
ative recommendations to our needs 
profitably. He furnished all the 
catalog-type data on the electric 
typewriters we needed. He proved 
that our manually operated machines 
were passe in the face of our new 
system. He wrote our actual pur- 
chase order for us by describing the 
tools of the office trade that would 
implement our plans. 

Most of all, the Remington-Rand 
typewriter consultant with whom we 
worked out this creative purchasing 
applied his products to our plans in 
such a way that we realized a fifteen 
per cent increase in typing station 
production. Without our creative 
pre-purchase work no typewriter, no 
matter how efficient and sleek, would 
have realized an office cost reduc- 
tion. Conversely, our creative work 
would have been useless without ac- 
ceptance of the advice of the man 
who, in this case, made it unneces- 
sary for one man to know all there 
is to know about purchasing. 





Miss Alice Seropian, general cover department operator, uses pre-printed master plate 
in printing calculator. Machine prints directly onto plate which is run on a multilith press. 
Figuring rate adjustments and reproduction of duplicate copies is accomplished in approxi- 
mately twenty minutes. 
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The beauty of creative purchasing 
is that the same principles seem to 
work consistently. Creative pur- 
chasing also solved a problem in our 
general cover department. . 

Briefly, we have the universal 
problem of being required to dis- 
tribute multiple copies of our report- 
ing form, “Final premium adjust- 
ment endorsement.” This is vital 
data for our nation-wide group of 
agents, branches and policyholders. 
Our problem was how to office- 
produce these needed copies of cal- 
culated data quickly and economi- 
cally. 

We used to work out the monthly 
totals and premium averages on a 
non-printing machine with 80-odd 
keys. First figures were written in 
pencil on a work form. Then these 
figures were typed and verified. The 
only check of accuracy was to re- 
figure the work, and this was not 
infallible for the same error might 
occur in the same place and get by 
unnoticed. Finally, under _ this 
method of working, we had a stencil 
cut. Naturally, this stencil had to 
be proofread for accuracy of tran- 
scription and, as we heard from 
our girls on more than one occasion, 
proofreading stencils is no fun. 

Here, then, was another problem 
for creative purchasing to solve. 
Knowing that office work simplifica- 
tion is mainly work elimination we 
looked about for new methods and 
new office tools that would give us 
the end result—‘“faster, less costly, 
more accurate, more legible duplicate 
copies of statistical data.” 

Creative purchasing in this in- 
stance constituted a “mating” of 
Remington-Rand’s printing calcu- 
lator and plastiplate to fractionalize 
the objectionable features of our old 
method of reporting rate adjust- 
ments. 


The New Method 


The method and result we bought 
is gained by pre-printing our master 
form onto a plastiplate. This ruled 
original and printing medium is 
rolled, like paper would be, into the 
13 inch carriage of the printing cal- 
culator. When our general cover 
department operator in using the 
printing calculator to figure hits the 
electrified “print” key, the answer is 


(Continued on page 88) 
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‘“‘The AupoGraPH system of dic- 
tation is so ideally suited to the needs 

of every insurance company that it 
seems to have been designed and 
built expressly to fulfill our special 
requirements!”’ says Mr. McCord. 


“AUDOGRAPE 


Dictation is ideally 
suited to the needs of 


every insurance company 


says: W. C. McCord, President 
Southland Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
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At Southland Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas, the AupocrapH Electronic Soundwriter is 
the “silent secretary’ to executives; sales, investment and 
underwriting divisions. AUDOGRAPH’s capacity for getting 
things done-—instantly, conveniently, efficiently—plus 

its extraordinary versatility, makes it a “‘must”’ in this 
busy, successful company. 

No matter how small or large your business, no other 

electronic dictation equipment so ideally combines 
efficiency, convenience, time-saving and economy. 
You'll see AuDoGRAPH smoothing the flow and speed- 
ing the output of insurance communications in South- 
land’s branches throughout the country. Extensive 
use is made of recorded discs which are mailed to and 
from key men in the field. Telephone recording is 

standard operation procedure, and the use of specially 
recorded-by-AUDOGRAPH sales talks keeps the “field” 
on its toes. 

Get the full facts today—and discover the benefits of 
this completely integrated system of business com- 
munication. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company — estab- 
lished 189]— originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


SAUSOSRAPH = 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal 
cities of the U. S. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory—under “‘Dictating Machines.”’ 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd., sole 
authorized agents for the Dominion. Overseas: 
Westrex Corporation (export affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 35 foreign countries. 






Dictation is EASIER 








with AUDOGRAPH 








THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 





TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH"™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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STEP AHEAD WITH BURROUGHS “ggg 
INTO THE AGE OF MICROFILM /ga 








Step ahead into the age where documents can be recorded 
with photographic accuracy in a fraction of a second... 
for a fraction of a cent. 


Step ahead into the age where a five-foot stack of paper 
records can be swiftly compressed into a 1 x 4-inch pack 
of film .. . where the problems of record storage are 
reduced by 992%. 


That is the new age of microfilm—an age in which busi- 
ness methods again advance with Burroughs. 


Burroughs brings you efficient microfilm equipment, 
built to precision standards by Bell & Howell, a recog- 
nized leader in fine photographic equipment. This 
modern equipment is ready to simplify, and to lower the 
cost of, the record keeping of your business... to substi- 
tute tiny rolls of film for rows of bulky filing cabinets. 


If there are records in your business, there’s a place in 
your business for the speed, economy and efficiency of 
Burroughs microfilm. Call your Burroughs office for a 
demonstration of this new tool for business today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 








wo jMPORTANT NAMES IW MiCROF,, Ming 


Bell « Howell || Burroughs 











The recorder photographs up to 
400 check-size documents a minute 
with automatic feed . . . permits 
8mm. or 16mm. photography on 
16mm. film. Photographs one side 
of documents, or both sides simul- 
taneously, with highest clarity. 











MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 














The reader is a marvel of sim- 
plicity for showing clear, read- 
able images—enlarged to actual 
size of original document, or, in 
some cases, larger. Facsimiles can 
easily be made in a few minutes. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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HIS month’s question deals 

with the prosaic subject of 

charitable contributions. How 
should or how can these be handled 
without exposing the company to 
unwarranted and unreasonable so- 
licitation? This is not a difficult 
question, but it is a touchy one be- 
cause almost everyone has a “pet” 
charity and any comments made con- 
cerning charities touch soft and ten- 
der spots. 

Please bear in mind that I am not 
speaking against charities. They 
serve a very necessary part of Amer- 
ican life. We speak so often about 
free enterprise and individual initia- 
tive that we are apt to forget that 
when we force charitable institutions 
to seek government aid because of 
closed minds on the part of the do- 
nors, we are in fact shifting the bur- 
den from free enterprise to the gov- 
ernment, thereby promoting the 
social state. By and large “charity” 
is a business—it’s a specialized type 
of enterprise that does in a collective 
way what we individually could not 
do. It is a facet of organized society 
whereby on a voluntary basis we in- 
dividually support those agencies 
that serve society best. There are 
moral issues involved in an appraisal 
of charitable agencies—these have no 
place in an article such as this. My 
comments will be directed entirely to 
the business aspects of the question. 





A Business Expense 


The government in the Federal 
income tax regulations recognizes 
that the individual as well as busi- 
ness has a right to distribute some 
of his earnings on a purely voluntary 
basis for the support of charitable 
institutions. However, the govern- 
ment imposes limitations on the ex- 
tent of the total contribution and 
the type of charitable institution to 
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which contributions may be given 
and still be eligible for deduction. 
This is not a treatise on income tax 
regulations; however, the regula- 
tions limit a corporation’s deductible 
charitable contribution to five per- 
cent of its net income computed 
without the contribution. In the case 
of the individual, the deduction is 
limited to 15% of the taxpayer’s 
adjusted gross income for the year. 
This has the effect of (1) recogniz- 
ing the validity or worthiness of 
charitable instincts and urges (on 
the part of the donor); (2) recog- 
nizing that some limitation should 
be placed on the extent of donations 
and the type of charitable institution, 
at least in respect to income tax de- 
ductions. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is one of a series of monthly com- 
ments concerning office problems. The items 
covered in this column have been selected 
because of their interest to our readers. If 
you have a question or a comment concern- 
ing office problems, Mr. Fergason will be 
glad to hear from you. Your name and your 
company will not be divulged if your letter 
is commented upon in this column. The 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. Ferga- 
re not necessarily those of the editorial 
statt. 


Probably no human endeavor or 
activity can completely escape the 
chicanery of the “percentage” boys 
who operate without regard to law 
or morals. Charitable institutions 
constitute no exception. The legiti- 
mate groups are sometimes penalized 
because of the sharp operators who 
find human sympathy a vehicle for 
personal profit. 


Judging Their Merit 


The average private individual 
and the average business man can- 
not judge the merit and worthwhile- 
ness of most charitable organiza- 
tions. We rarely are in a position to 
appraise the financial structure and 
administrative procedures of such 
charitable health and welfare organi- 
zations. In Chicago we are fortunate 
(or farsighted) in having the serv- 
ices of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, which 
through its Subscriptions Investi- 
gating Committee, publishes annu- 
ally a classified list of local civic, 
health and welfare organizations. 
This list includes all such organiza- 
tions which, in the opinion of the 
committee, merit the financial sup- 
port of the general business com- 
munity. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry maintains 
a Contributors Information Bureau 
which provides information on hun- 
dreds of organizations not listed in 
their handbook publication. 

The association keeps its files up 
to date through interviews, visits to 
the organizations, clearance with 
other planning groups and by mem- 
bership in The National Information 
Bureau of New York City, a national 
accrediting agency. The association 
releases information to its members 
from time to time as new solicita- 
tions are encountered. This dis- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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courages unnecessary and fraudulent 
enterprises. There is an interesting 
remark in the association’s 1950 
Handbook-——“‘Charity, as it is popu- 
larly known, is Big Business. Econ- 
omy and efficiency in this field would 
seem to require not only professional 
competency, but also sound business 
judgment and constant surveillance 
by experienced and competent lead- 
ers in business and commerce.”’ The 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry performs a very valu- 
able and necessary service to Chi- 
cago area business men by their pub- 
lication of “endorsed organizations”’ 
—a service which the average busi- 
ness man could not perform for 
himself. The Better Business Bu- 
reaus can also assist business men 
in their investigatory activities. This 
leads us to the first recommendation 
in handling charitable contributions. 


Investigate the agency or organi- 
zation to which contributions are 
contemplated being made—know the 
agency, its purpose, its administra- 
tive setup, its budget, and if it quali- 
hes under income tax regulations so 


that contributions may be deductible 
expenditures (within the limits im- 
posed by the regulations). 

The second recommendation deals 
with the control of the charitable 
contributions. There must be control 
established either in one person 
(usually an officer if it is a corpora- 
tion, or an owner or partner, if 
otherwise) or in a committee. Con- 
siderable pressure can be exerted 
(and usually is) on officers and 
owners by friends and associates 
who want contributions to be made 
to the organization in which they 
are interested. 

A corporation or business insti- 
tution has an obligation to the com- 
munity—the obligation is to partici- 
pate in local affairs and support local 
institutions to a degree consistent 
with good management. Since the 
take home pay of workers has de- 
clined due to withholding and other 
payroll taxes, the average worker is 
no longer as good a source of con- 
tributions as he was at one time. 
Attention has shifted to companies 
for company contributions. The 
business man should resist this un- 
warranted raiding of the company 
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SIKES Clerical Seating is your best 
policy because the exclusive Posture 
Mechanism assures less fatigue, less time 
lost in restrooms, resulting in greater 





work output. The exclusive reverse spring action assures just 
the right amount of support in any position. “All-day working 
comfort” is the result with higher employee morale. 

Lower long-term costs are yours, too, because SIKES hardwood 
chairs provide lowest maintenance and longest life. Get the full 
facts about “Fatigue Insurance” through SIKES' seating—write 
for name of nearest dealer and for illustrated literature. 


SIKES fverniture (A \) 


The SIKES COMPANY, INC., 30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 








treasury. The officer or owner (or 
committee) who passes upon all con- 
tributions should be an objective in- 
dividual who can appraise and decide 
on an unbiased basis within the 
framework of the procedures, limits 
and controls afforded him. 


Budget Your Donations 


The third recommendation ties in 
with the second—there should be a 
budget of donations established at 
the beginning of the year, passed 
upon by the top-management estab- 
lishing the maximum limit of total 
donations. Most companies go so far 
as to define the amounts by national 
agencies (where the reputation of 
the national agency has been estab- 
lished by long years of excellent 
service such as the Red Cross, Heart 
Association, Infantile Paralysis and 
Cancer groups, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. organizations, etc., 
all of which have local organiza- 
tions) and by the better known 
community agencies (Community 
Chests, local veterans’ groups, col- 
leges, universities, and many others 
too numerous to name). 

There is always a cushion or 
an unallocated amount established 
within the budget framework to take 
care of unanticipated and emergency 
solicitations. The budget officer ad- 
ministers the defined budget as de- 
termined by management and also 
screens and passes upon the alloca- 
tion of the cushion to specific chari- 
ties as called upon. 


An Injustice 


Many firms believe that they are 
promoting good-will and favorable 
public relations by giving to any and 
all organizations that make a re- 
quest. As a matter of fact, anyone 
who gives to an organization with- 
out first investigating the organiza- 
tion does an injustice to the many 
legitimate and worthwhile agencies. 
A frienfof mine was associated with 
a charitable group that worked with 
underprivileged boys. It was a legit- 
imate agency, approved by the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and 
Industry Subscriptions Investigat- 
ing Committee. There were no big 
names associated with the organiza- 
tion and only one paid secretary. 


Best’s Life News 
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That, however, is not the point of 
my story other than to state that they 
were an honest and hard working 
group. They raised their budget of 
$15,000 within a couple of weeks. 
They evidenced no trouble in ob- 
taining donations. The moral is not 
that they deserved the donations, 
because they did, but that many busi- 
ness institutions pay little attention 
to where their money goes. Their 
attitude quite often seems to be that 
as long as it is labeled charity; first 
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Policy Jackets at Volume Prices 
is a new innovation in the 
Envelope Industry! 
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come, first served. Charity should 
he “selective as to merit” and not 
indiscriminate as to “order of ap- 


peal.” 


Statement of Contributions 


The last suggestion deals with 
furnishing management with a state- 
ment of charitable contributions 
made showing : 


1. Name of charitable organiza- 
tion. 

2. Source of contact or recom- 
mendation. 

3. Amount given and date. 

4. Whether a new or previous 
outlet for contribution.. 

. Amount requested (amount 
given may not be the same). 
6. Purpose of charity and area of 

operation. 


si 


A periodic and comparative re- 
port such as indicated above will 
furnish management with the factual 
data to appraise the contribution pro- 
gram. It will also indicate the ex- 
tent to which various individuals are 
exerting pressure (item number 2 
above-—source of contact or recom- 
mendation) for contributions to 
their pet charities. Charity is -like 
democracy, one cannot participate 
loosely without losing the advan- 
tages—the price is eternal vigilance. 
Also, like democracy, the more 
closely watched and guarded, the 
better the results. 

The moral issues of charity are 
too deep and philosophical to cover 
in this column. There is no question 
in my mind but that a charitable 
urge blesses the giver as much as 
the gift, but charity, like so many 
things, should be one of self-deter- 
mination. I often think that the 
charitable organizations that rely on 
pressure, public sentiment and big 
names, lose much even if they do 
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We make them DAILY 
in a wide range of sizes 
and styles—to fit your pol- 

icies. These features avail- 
able for you - - 


® PLASTIC OR GLASSINE WINDOWS 
® THUMB CUT - - FOLD BACK FLAPS 
@ PATCH EYELET - - - METAL EYELET 


Write today for samples and prices. 


A tlanta ENVELOPE Company 





P.O. BOX 1267 “ 


gain some extra dollars. The em- 
ployer who overemphasizes and 
pressures his employees to give, no 
matter how sincere his motives, is 
a short-sighted individual. I repeat, 
charity should result from self- 
determination. 


TERMINAL DIGIT FILING 
SYSTEM 


HE United States Life Insur- 
ance Company has _ installed 
“Terminal Digit” filing to replace its 
former practice of filing applications 
in straight numerical order. Under 
the new system, filing and locating 


applications will be simpler, speedier 


and more accurate. 

Problems arose under straight 
numerical filing because policyowner 
deaths and lapses created gaps in the 
files, requiring that they be shifted 
frequently. Further shifting of files 
became necessary because some 
agencies outgrew their file space 
faster than others. Seaching for ap- 
plications became constantly more 
difficult and time consuming, train- 






ATLANTA, \I) GEORGIA 


ing of new employees became equally 
difficult, file drawers contained an 
unequal distribution of files, and 
greater reliance had to be placed on 
the file clerk’s memory. 

These difficulties have now been 
eliminated under terminal digit fil- 
ing, numbers being read backwards 
in pairs, regardless of agency or ter- 
ritory. For example, to find applica- 
tion number 165034, the last two 
digits indicate the file cabinet, the 
middle two digits designate the sec- 
tion in the cabinet, and the first two 
digits produce the file folder. 

According to an outside profes- 
sional organization, the complete 
changeover from numerical to ter- 
minal digit filing could be expected 
to take eleven weeks and cost several 
thousand dollars. With the help of 
its own employees from several de- 
partments, the company was able to 
do the job in twelve working days 
at about 11% of the estimated cost, 
and without interrupting the normal 
daily service of the application sec- 
tion. About 125,000 files were in- 
volved.. 
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A beautiful new Underwood All Electric Typewriter ! 


Flick the switch and you’re ready to go. . . ready to 
run off the smoothest flow of words you’ve ever typed 
. . . and with greater speed, greater accuracy, less 
fatigue than ever before. 


Your whole keyboard is electrically-operated . . . your 
line spacing, shifting, tabulating, back es and car- 
riage return. 


And Now .. . ELECTRIC MARGINS have been added to 
# simplify your work even more. Set right from 
~ the keyboard, they save you tiring hand travel. 

They’re fast .. . easy .. > eam he The Auto- 
matic Repeat Back- -Spacer and Forwar -Spacer do the trick. 


Also ... NEW INTERNAL CUSHIONING reduces fatigue 
and nerve strain to a minimum. It’s so smooth, so restfully 
quiet, you can work more efficiently in relaxed comfort. 


UNDERWOOD —Yf/ fori 


Yes, this Underwood All Electric is the realization of 
a secretary’s dream of everything a typewriter 


should be. 


You'll love the new Electric Margins that set in a 
flash .. . and the Internal Cushioning that chases typing 
fatigue. And your boss will love the crisp, uniform 
work. Every letter . . . better! 


Get a demonstration today . 
work . 


. in your office on your 
. and see your Ascenn come true. 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters ... Adding Machines... Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 27. 
UNDERWOOD 
© 1950 on 


TYPEWRITER 


Made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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W. F. COOPER, 


Systems Engineer 


HEY’RE mighty proud of their record system 


in the Webb-Broda Agency of Canton, Ohio. 


And well they may be. When it comes to speed, 
accuracy, and general over-all efficiency, this agency 
has reason to be proud of the system they have de- 
veloped. 

lt has combined all three important agency records 
into one record, which requires only one posting or 
one reference for all three, and has a visible “tickler” 
signal which practically shrieks when a policy requires 
billing or renewal. 

Mrs. Raymond Barrett, secretary and head book- 
keeper, who was instrumental in developing the sys- 
tem, and her fellow workers like it too because it’s 
so easy to operate and manipulate while comfortably 
seated. 

The agency services a good many thousand accounts 
and must know quickly ; when a policy requires billing, 
the answer to any one of the dozens of questions a 
policyholder is likely to ask concerning his policies and 
the record of each account receivable. 

Here’s how the system that gives all these answers 
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Any record anywhere in the binders can be posted swiftly from 
@ comfortable, seated position. A binder removed from the rack 
for use elsewhere does not impair the operation of those remaining. 
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A “bank” of records showing the three sections 
of the form: Policy line record, accounts receivable 
record and billing and expiration record, in the 
visible margin. Alphabetical name index on the 
visible margin promotes fast finding. 


portant policyholders records into one, with a policy 
record section, a billing record section, and an ac- 
counts receivable section. | 

The policy record section of the form is a one-line 
record of each policy held by the customer. Its columns 
show: company, policy No., amount, term, expiration 
date, and coverage. In this section, new policies are 
entered—one on a line—and expired policies lined out. 

The billing and expiration section of the record ap- 
pears on the visible margin, and is a signalling system 
for locating accounts requiring attention by the billing 
clerk. This section shows the twelve months of the year, 
and the record is checked in the months requiring billing 
or with policies expiring. The biller scans the visible 
margins in the month she is billing and the signals 
indicate accounts with policies requiring action. The 
biller then refers to the policy record section of the 
form to determine the nature and location of the policy 
to be billed. These policies are then “pulled” from the 
daily report files and billed—or, if expiring, put into 
salesmen’s portfolios for action or renewal. 

Use of this billing “tickler” allows the agency to 
file daily reports in letter files, guided by names of in- 
suring companies—serially or alphabetically behind each 
company’s guide—thus gaining better control over them 
and eliminating the intermingling that results from 
filing by expiration dates. 

After billing, the daily reports go back into the file, 
the original invoice goes to the customer, and the dupli- 
cate to the posting clerk for posting to the accounts re- 
ceivable section of the record. When the premium is 
paid, entry will be made in the accounts receivable 
section from the cash book and the duplicate invoice 
marked paid and filed in the dead file. Duplicate in- 
voices remaining at end of month indicate unpaid ac- 


counts. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Portrait of 
insurance figuring efficiency 


The Remington Rand automatic Printing Calculator 
is the right machine for all insurance work. It is really 
two machines in one! It’s the happy combination of 
an automatic, 10 key keyboard calculator with printed- 
tape proof—and a high speed electric adding machine. 


We want to show you how the Printing Calculator 
can short-cut insurance figuring — save you important 
money. That’s why Remington Rand now offers you a 
free guide to latest procedures—a fact-packed, lavishly 
illustrated booklet that helps you with Insurance In- 
dorsements, Cancellations, Premium and Commission 
Statements —other vital insurance operations that re- 
quire fast, accurate computation. No generalities—de- 
tails of each of these stream- 
lined methods are figured 
right on the pages of this 
booklet! 


| Send the coupon for your 
. FREE copy today. 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 
Room 2471, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
[] Please send me, without obligation, my free copy of 
“Insurance Figuring Made Faster and Easier with the 
Printing Calculator.” 
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EFFICIENCY PLUS—Continued 


The accounts receivable section of the record serves 
as the customer's ledger. When an account is billed 
a debit is posted from:the duplicate invoice; when a 
premium is paid, a credit entry is posted from the cash 
book. Since the visible binders in which these records 
are housed are portable, these vital receivable records 
are given fire protection in a safe at night. 

All the records are housed in Diebold Flex-Site visible 
binders in a multiple rack which allows any record in 
any binder to be worked on. Telephone inquiries are 
quickly answered right from the records in the rack, 
in a matter of seconds. One-handed reference is possi- 
ble. It is only necessary to open the binder to the proper 
alphabetically-arranged bank of records and scan the 
names of customers in the visible margins for the 
record desired. A flip of the records exposes all the 
pertinent data concerning the customer. 


No Call-backs 


This is one of the big advantages in the system, Mrs. 
Barrett says ; “Customers’ questions are answered while 
they’re on the phone, without the necessity of bother- 
some ‘call-backs’ which, to the customer, appear as a 
sign of operating inefficiency. As a matter of fact, the 
system proved its worth on this score when a recent 
windstorm swept the Canton area, bringing a deluge of 
calls from policyholders. Each required immediate and 
swift reference to the records to determine the extent of 
coverage. They were swiftly dispatched, due to the 
rapid-finding features of this system.”’ 

Mrs. Barrett also points out that posting to the records 
is greatly speeded and simplified since all the customers’ 
records are on the one form. It requires but one finding 
to post to all three records, eliminating the time that 
would be required to post to three separate records. 
She cites also the filing of daily reports by companies, 
instead of expiration date, as a definite advantage. 

“Control should be the objective of any record sys- 
tem,”’ Mrs. Barrett feels, “and our equipment gives us 
fingertip control. All the agency records are within the 
working radius of an operator who is comfortably seated 
in a posture chair. Wide, clear, visible margins help 
locate any one of the important policyholder records. 
No confusion; no fumbling ; no scrambled or misplaced 
records. Record-keeping is easy at Webb-Broda.”’ 


Easily Portable 


In addition to control, the equipment allows portabil- 
ity—binders may be carried to executives’ desks, or 
distributed among several workers during peak-load 
periods; protectibility—since binders are easily stored 
in the safe at night to protect them from fire; and ease 
of expansion—as records are easily added or removed 
anywhere in the setup without removing the binder 
from the rack. 

This is the record system of which they’re so proud 
in the Webb-Broda and Company, Inc. And judging 
from appearances, we would say they are justly proud. 
It’s a system that rates an A-plus in agency record- 
handling. 
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TELLING THE AMERICAN STORY 


HE story of what goes on in American industry, 

as told in house organs published for American 
workers and management, is now being read in up- 
wards of 100 countries throughout the world. In a pre- 
liminary survey by the Philadelphia Industrial Editors 
Association it was found that one company alone in that 
area iS mailing its employee-employer publication to 
5,000 persons in 78 countries. 

“This relatively obscure arm of American journalism 
is helping in a big way to bring the truths of American 
working and living conditions to people of other lands,” 
says George W. Talmage, chairman of the 1951 con- 
vention of the American Association of Industrial Edi- 
tors, and editor of the Brown Recorder, a Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company house organ. The Phila- 
delphia editors’ group is an affiliate of the AATE. 

“House organs from the Philadelphia area, now go- 
ing to an increasing number.of persons in foreign coun- 
tries, include those published for banks, chain and 
department stores, insurance and public utility organi- 
zations and large and small industrial corporations,’ 
Talmage said. 

The preliminary survey, listing the countries to which 
house organs are being mailed, included all those in 
Western Europe, Southern Asia, North and South 
America, North Africa and Union of South Africa, The 
British Empire, Ireland, Atlantic and Pacific island 
countries, and even China. Some of the mailing ad- 
dresses include faraway names, such as Kuala Lampur, 
Malaya; Steamer Point, Aden ; Sibu, Sarawak via Singa- 
pore, and Kalutara, Ceylon:- All branches of the U. S. 
military services are included in the mailings. 


VICTOR SAFE MOVES 


HE Victor Safe and Equipment Co., Inc. of North 

Tonawanda, New York moved its executive and 
general sales offices on October 2nd to 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, in the Remington Rand Building. 
The local New York sales office of the company also 
moved from 79 Madison Avenue to the new location 
where the consolidation of these sales offices and a closer 
association with the Dealer Sales Division of Remington 
Rand, Inc. are expected to effect operating economies 
and have generally beneficial results in the-sales opera- 
tions of the company. 


INSURANCE SPEEDWRITING COURSE 


NSURANCE Speedwriting, a new course adapting 

the principles of Speedwriting to the special needs of 
insurance people is being given for the first time by the 
\IeMillen Institute, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Mr. Abraham Epstein, authority on shorthand 
systems, drew up the original set of expedients for the 
insurance terminology. in consultation with Philip Gor- 
(lis, vice president of the insurance firm, Clifford L.. 
McMillen ¢ and Associates, Inc. 











Portrait of 
insurance typing efficiency 


@ Insurance firms throughout the country are discovering 
new office economies through use of the Remington Electri- 
conomy Typewriter—the new electric typewriter that per- 
forms all typing requirements with greater ease—greater 
speed—greater accuracy. Read what two satisfied custom- 
ers say: 

“_.. this Electric Typewriter, combining as it does ease 
of operation, clarity of typewritten material, and excellent 
performance on multiple copy work, has increased the vol- 
ume of work done by this department daily.” 

“... since the purchase of this new typewriter, we have 
had no occasion to type a form twice in order to secure 
sufficient legible copies as we are now able to make as many 
as ten copies at the same typing.” 

No doubt about it—the new Remington Electri-conomy 
Typewriter turns out more work, better work and in less 
time, with less effort. 


Send for FREE Booklet Today! 


Here you'll see actual statements 
by insurance executives about the 
startling office savings achieved 
with the Remington Rand Elec- 
tri-conomy Typewriter . . . read 
the story, in condensed form, of 
the revolution in office typing 
that’s sweeping the country. 













Remington Rand, Business Machines and Supplies Division, 
Room 2271, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please send me free copy of RE 8357 “The Electri-conomy 
Typewriter Slashes Costs For Insurance Companies.” 
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Creative Purchasing—from page 78 


printed directly on the prepared 
plastiplate. 

The moment the finished form 
leaves the printing calculator it is 
ready for the press. All intermediate 
steps are eliminated. Most im- 
portant, the operator has a constant 
visual check for accuracy. Errors 
are caught as they happen and easily 
corrected right on the plate with a 
common pencil eraser. Time con- 
suming typing, transcription and 
proofreading are unnecessary. 

In addition, we have an offset 
rather than a mimeograph reproduc- 
tion. Plastiplates produce darker, 
more readable and legible print work 
and prevent the errors that often 
result from poorly duplicated statis- 
tical data. 

Ordinarily, the printing calculator 
impresses its electrically computed 
answers to all types of figuring 
problems on a paper roll. The vir- 
tues of this machine—its printed 
visual check for accuracy, simplified 
ten-key keyboard and complete elec- 
trification proved so valuable for 
general computation work that the 
machine purchased for the cover de- 
partment was demanded throughout 
the office and eventually also per- 
formed the work previously assigned 
to three non-printing machines. 

In other words, creative-purchas- 
ing called upon our supplier to join 
two items of office equipment we 
specified to give us a time, work, 
and money saving method. I remem- 
ber Mark Twain’s character who 
said, “I am an old man and I have 
known a great many troubles, but 
most of them never happened.” 








Without a doubt, insurance purchas- 
ing agents have had many troubles 
too—but, in my experience, most 
of them never happen if the work 
that precedes the formal order for 
office equipment is broad enough, 
effective enough and creative. 


EMPLOYEE RELAXATION 


FFICE workers are better em- 

ployees when they have ade- 
quate ways of relaxing during their 
off hours, in the opinion of the 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
of Bloomington, Ill. At a recent 
ceremony most of the 2,500 home 
office employees gathered in a picnic 
setting of a pleasant park just out 
of Bloomington to hear ceremonies 
formally dedicating the 33 acre area 
for their own use. Varied recrea- 
tional facilities at the park have been 
used to some extent for two years, 
but have been brought to virtual 
completion for the 1950 season. 

There was a special need for the 
project in the Bloomington area, it 
was pointed out by a spokesman of 
the company. 

He said that the insurance com- 
panies believe they had a certain 
obligation to try to see that younger 
employees, especially from out of 
town, did not have “just four walls 
to look at” when not at the office. 
Although the park is planned for the 
use of all ages, including children 
and friends of State Farm workers, 
special reference was made to 
veteran employees. 

“The number of persons who have 
been with these organizations 15, 
20, or 25 years and longer is a true 
indication of the satisfaction they 
have found. These long years of as- 
sociation build a camaraderie that 
nothing can efface. This has made 
my life singularly complete, as I 
have always enjoyed the companion- 
ship of those who work around me.” 


Spring-fed Lake 


A spring-fed lake is the central 
feature of the recreational area. 
Average depth of the lake is 12 feet. 
It has been equipped with diving 
floats, and an artificial sand beach 
along one side. Provision has been 
made for sports other than swim- 





ming in the form of tennis, volleyball 
and badminton courts, shuffleboards, 
horse shoe pitching courts, and 
picnic tables sheltered from the 
weather. There are 11 outdoor 
ovens. 


In the park clubhouse are a snack 
bar, lockers and a kitchen also 
equipped for fountain service in the 
summer. For night ball games there 
is a lighted ball ground with seats 
for 3,400 spectators, and an adjoin- 
ing graded parking lot. 


MICROFILMERS AVAILABLE 


RESENT or prospective users 

of microfilming may now buy 
Recordak 16mm. microfilmers and 
companion equipment, according to 
an announcement of Recordak Cor- 
poration, subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

Customers now renting Recordak 
microfilmers, readers, feeders, and 
endorsers can buy this equipment at 
a discount equal to half the rental 
charges up to three years prior to 
August 1, 1950. This includes free 
service and parts for two years. Any 
new equipment purchased after that 
date will be serviced free for one 
year, including parts replacements. 

Sixteen millimeter equipment may 
still be rented if the customer pre- 
fers. This includes free service and 
parts replacement with the privilege 
of acquiring new models as intro- 
duced. Thirty-five millimeter micro- 
filming machines will continue to be 
sold or rented as always. 
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“| thought maybe he could help me find 
that letter from Consolidated Can.” 


Best’s Life News 
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COLOR TV DEMONSTRATION 


N THE twenty-third of this month, at Grand 
(central Palace in New York City, the 1950 Na- 
tional Business Show will present the first public demon- 
stration of color television in New York City. Vericolor, 
the color television system, manufactured for commercial 
use by Remington Rand, will for the first time be on 
view to the general public. The demonstration will be 
of about 15 minutes duration with over one hundred 
shows scheduled for the week, Monday through Friday. 

The format of the display will be a colorful, dramatic 
presentation of color television in its industrial uses. 
The presentation will include 





1. A lively color demonstration which will fade into 
an effective use of Vericolor in industry. It will 
clearly show one indusfrial use to which Vericolor 
has already been adapted. 

2 The National Business Show scene will be de- 
picted. Interesting personalities will be interviewed 
and friends and guests of the National Business 
show will be included in the presentation. 


3. Then will follow a demonstration of office equip- 
ment and appliances that will include the latest 
electrical and mechanical devices designed for 
greater office efficiency. 

4. Audience participation will wind up the demonstra- 
tion. At this feature, observers will be able to view 
themselves over color television. 

This is the first time the general public has been 
invited to participate in viewing color TV. The demon- 
stration will be transmitted over closed circuits from the 
floor of the National Business Show at Grand Central 
Palace. The screens will be so arranged that the viewers 
may see both the transmission and the picture. Also, 
viewing screens will be set up in conveniently placed 
lounges that will enable the entire attendance of the 
Show to view this presentation. 


ECONOMY FILES 


EMINGTON RAND'’S new line of low-priced 
file cabinets is described at length in an introductory 
booklet just issued by that company. 

The new files, according to the brochure, contain many 
of the same advantages of durability and fine craftsman- 
ship found in the premium-grade cabinets, yet are de- 
signed especially for those filing operations in which 
economy is a major factor. 

Available in three-, four-, or five-drawer cabinets, and 
with either letter or legal sized drawers, the files are 
extremely flexible in that substitute drawers may be 
employed to accommodate variously sized cards, docu- 
ments or miscellaneous material in box drawers. The 
files can also be readily equipped with special devices. 

The booklet, identified as LBV 538, may be obtained 
trom any Remington Rand Branch office, or by writing 
to the company’s home office at 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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... gives you sparkling 
photocopies at lower costs 


@ For a pleasant surprise... try 
Kodagraph Contact Paper in your 
present photocopier. 


It reproduces your office work 
sharper, clearer ...in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites. And your 
operator doesn’t worry about split- 
second timing or trial-and-error test- 
ing with this new, wide-latitude, 
amazingly uniform paper. 

Make your next order Kodagraph 
Contact Paper and see for yourself. 
Youll be pleased with the price... 
delighted with the results! 


Write today for free illustrated 
booklet giving you all the facts. 





Kodagraph Contact Raper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Industrial Photographic 
Division 


Rochester 4, N. Y. Le 
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* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SERVICES 
1. Card File 25. Composing 62. Accounting System 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 127. Filing Systems 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 63. Fire Cichention 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 64. Office Planning 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 115. Photocopying 
6. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 65. Record System 
7. Rotary 31. Typewriter, Manual 66. Sales Incentives 
8. Stencil © 128. Salvage Services 
er 5 aoe Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
10. Wooden ree. SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
. Sneckwriting 68. Business Forms 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating = 6S. Duplicating Supplies 
129. Cards 39. Intercommunication 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
11. Fasteners 36. Stapling 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
12. Folders 37. Paper Fastening 72. Loose Leaf Books & 
13. Index Tabs gas ee 
14. Supports OFFICE ACCESSORIES ~ ) 
73. Marking Devices 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 38. Ash Trays & Stands 75. Paper Perforators 
4 105. Bulletin Boards 76. P 
15. Adding 39. Cash Boxes a 
16. Billing . 77. Pencils 
40. Chair Cushions 78. Pencil Sharpeners 
17. Bookkeeping 41. Currency Trays 
18. Calculatin ‘ 81. Staple Removers 
g 42. Desk Lamps 
eee 43. Desk Pads SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
. Tabulating 44. Desk Trays 82. Cleaning Material 
MACHINES, MAILING 45. Drawer Trays 83. Copyholders 
20. Dating Stamps 46. Moisteners 85. Justifier 
21. Envelope Sealers 47. Name Plates 86. Line Indicator 
22. Mail Openers 48. Pen & Ink Sets 87. Pads 
23. Postal Meters 49. Waste Baskets 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters OFFICE FURNITURE x — 
106. Time Stamp 50. Air Conditioners 91. Hold ed 
51. Bookcases 92 | — 
; 3 < — 94. Silencer 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS | 53. Choirs 95. Stands 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 54. Desks MISCELLANEOUS 
* Please forward complete information 55. Fluorescent Lighting 131. Accident Diagraming 
and prices on the items checked. 108. Incandescent Lighting 132. Advertising Blotters 
No. No. 26. Matched Suites 116. Advertising Specialties 
. re 57. Safes 103. Birthday Cards 
” " 89. Stands, Typewriter 130. Building Evaluation 
No. No. 38. Stools 117. Display Material 
No. No. 59. Tables 97. Fire Extinguishers 
60. Wardrobes 98. First Aid Kits 
Other 104. Greeting Cards 
PAPER 99. Leather Goods 
119. Card Index - 114. Policy Wallets 
Firm Name 120. Duplicator 100. Promotional Gifts 
Attention of 70. Envelopes 107. Recording Door Lock 
Position 121. Letterhead 126. Short Rate Calculators 
Firm Address 122. Policy 101. Silencer for Dictating 
123. Ledger Machines 
City 124. Thin (Copy) 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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“HISTORY 


In Life Insurance, as in any other 
business, or profexaion, the rewards go 
to the man who knows the whys and 
wherefores of the sales talk he is naking. 
The wise agent interlards his canvass 
with anecdote to secure and hold the 
attention of his prospect straight on the 
dotted line. The “Ilistory of Life Insur- 
ance In Ite Formative Years” gives him 
an almost inexhaustible fund of fact and 
anecdote about Life Insurance origins. 
All the great libraries of the world have 
been visited to secure facts and pictures 
for this volume. It is a cyclopedia of 
844 large pages, filled with practical, 
field-tested ideas for the agent, because 
“human nature never changes,” and the 
successful agent today is cut on the 
same pattern as his predecessors. “TIOW- 
IT-WAS-DONE-SUCCESSFULLY” is 
written not only in the Chapter on 
Agency origins and methods, but all over 
every page of the large volume. 


To those who are called upon occasion- 
ally to make speeches, the “History of 
Life Insurance in Its Formative Years” 
is a mine of interesting information facts 
and Illustrations for Life Insurance men 
who wish to grow. Within its covers is 
packed more history, more economics, 
more strategies for overcoming the innate 
resistance of human nature than you 
would find in a graduate and post- 
graduate course at the world’s best uni- 
versity. More than 200 practical Life 
Insurance men have collaborated in the 
preparation of this epochal book. Five 
years were devoted to compiling and 
collating this fund of Life Insurance 
information. It is not a medley of 
isolated facts picked at random from 
handy sources such as too many histories 
unfortunately are, but a carefully ration- 
alized recital of some of the most thrill- 
ing happenings to be found nowhere else 
than in the stirring days of Life Insur- 
ance development. 


Did you know that in the time of 
King Hammurabi, 1900 B. C., insurance 
forms were in use, and other business 
forms that startlingly parallel the poll- 
cles of the present day? 


Did you know that Romans used 
benefit certificates and paid benefits 
through Collegias that were adminis- 
woaee pas as beneficiary societies are 

ay 


Do you know how Bills of Mortality 
originated and how they affected the 
creation of the first Mortality Tables? 





T LAST! 


FOR THE FIRST TIME YOU ARE ABLE TO VISUALIZE THE 
VAST, GRAND PANORAMA OF THE PROFESSION 
OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE 





BRINGING YOU the first completely documented History of 
Life Insurance ever published. 

DESCRIBING FOR YOU the stirring story of the men who 
fought and strove and sacrificed to achieve for their fellow 
humans the undying miracle that is Life Insurance. 


OF LIFE INSURANCE 


IN ITS 


FORMATIVE YEARS” 


The Gift That Will Increase Your Prestige in Your Town 
or City and Fill a Long-Felt Need 


Ask your local library, ask the librarian of your local agents’ or underwriters’ 
association, for an adequate, fully documented history of Life Insurance—and observe 
the disappointed look upon their faces. There was no such book until the advent of 


“HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ITS 
FORMATIVE YEARS” 


What is the marked difference between Have you a boy at college? Some bright 


Friendly Societies of Great Britain and lad who is in every sense of the word 
Kurope and the companies in the United “a chip off the old block?” How much 
States that pay death benefits? does he know, can he know, of Life 


Have you often wondered just how Insurance, unless you can put an inform- 
Life Insurance rose and spread in foreign tive work in his hands. There is none 
countries, and who were the men who ‘SUch except “History of Life Insurance. 
fostered it? nto upon ae We oe sh _ -" 

, searchers sought everywhere through 
ma. did = ~ yay in oe yn bookshelves in vain. Most of the pur- 
States pass through its Armageddon, an ported “histories” of Life Insurance are 
what were the factors that caused and limited theses of special pleading, for or 
corrected it—to make it the great social ,-sinst one phase of o ati n & t one 
service it is today? — an ~ oe ee en 

until the advent of our book, has at- 

ie « tempted to tell the whole story, to give 

the lights and the shadows, the uses and 
the abuses, without fear or favor, but 


Read in “History of Life Insurance always with an abiding faith and ap- 


in Its Formative Years” how a British dation of the i ial i 
Astronomer Royal computed life expecta- eg 2 See See susveee 
tions from a German mortality bill for a that is Life Insurance. 

war-mad English king—and, unknown to “HISTORY” is bound in dark, red buck- 
himself or his sovereign, laid the basis ram, gold stamped, handsome format. 


for Life Insurance. clear, legible pages. 
Read how a lone Yankee, Klizur Wright, 
single-handed stood off a whole legisla- $5.00 Postpaid 
tive body whose ancestors had made the 
Boston Tea Party, and made them drink (Canadian or foreign postage 
an unexpectedly stiffer brew. extra) 


Clip this coupon and mail with remittance 


a 

; American Insurance Digest & Insurance Monitor 

- 605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

- Please send to address below ........ copies of “HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ITS 
x FORMATIVE YEARS” at $5.00 per copy postpaid (Canadian and foreign postage extra), 
- for which we enclose our remittance. 

‘ 

: I Uitintiin ciated belebice tie dheiandheddabentelind dwedbinabeieibnnoamebtdinbudis 
- ED doddcdceddedeninnsdn bdseenidnssendesneds Obteestebstiebeentdeeentebindebdesdeeionss 
a 

: GET cddodebobdsbeSdebda CebddbccddctBddsedetebdecesess a ee 
: (Your money will be refunded in full without any question if you are not completely 
' satisfied with this book, and will return it within a reasonable time.) 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSTITUTE 


OR several years, leaders in the 

Accident and Health industry 
have been seeking a method whereby 
all segments of the business could 
join in a nation-wide effort to ob- 
tain better public understanding of 
the service which it offers. The all- 
out effort of several governmental 
bureaus to promote compulsory 
health insurance has spotlighted the 
immediate urgency for such a 
program. Public misunderstanding 
stands as the most vulnerable point 
for the socialistic attack upon all 
phases of insurance. 


Those who have studied the prob- 
lem and weighed its many facets have 
concluded that the pattern for such 
a Public Relations movement has 
already been set. Present thought 
trends toward the conclusion that 
the program should be patterned 


after the Institute of Life Insurance, 
headed by Holgar Johnson, which 
has an enviable record of accomplish- 
ment in meeting the similar prob- 
lems faced by the Life Insurance 
business. In fact, there are many 
who feel that there is sufficient com- 
mon ground to warrant a closely 
allied effort with this existing or- 
ganization. 


Joint Effort Needed 


Deliberate caution and careful 
planning with complete support from 
all segments of the industry is a 
must in any movement of this kind. 
Those who propose this venture are 
well aware that there must be a 
joining of effort from all of those 
concerned directly, as well as those 
who may consider the Accident and 
Health part of their business as of 
remote secondary importance. The 
success of such a venture can come 
only when the whole business work- 








throughout the country. 


New York Boston 
PHILADELPHIA 


CANADIAN AND Foreicn Bonps’ - 
Underwriter . 





Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 20 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Unirep States GovERNMENT SECURITIES 


InpusTRIAL, Pusiic Uritiry anp Raitroap Bonps anv Stocks 
BANK AND Insurance Company STOCKS 


Distributor . 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


STATE AND Muwnicipat Bonps 


Dealer 

















ing together can function through a 
unit that speaks for all. 

The leaders who propose this 
action are well aware that present 
governmental trends offer a threat 
to the insurance industry as a whole. 
They feel that once a beach head is 
established at a weakened point, the 
spread to other phases of insurance 
will come quickly. Thus there is 
real cause for the older, more 
seasoned industries to lend support 
to a movement that can directly 
benefit all forms of personal insur- 
ance, as well as indirectly benefit 
those who may not be so directly 
affected at present but who may soon 
feel the full force of attack which will 
become more intense with each con- 
cession made. 

The rapid growth of the accident 
and health industry is evidence that 
it meets an existent universal need. 
An industry which. satisfactorily 
meets those needs and is publicly 
recognized for doing so, can never 
be anything but an asset to the great 
life insurance industry of today. The 
constant increase of numbers of life 
insurance companies entering the 
Accident and Health field is evidence 
that they should be closely allied in 
any movement that will set the pat- 
terns for the business of the future. 


Acceptance 


The proposal for the establish- 
ment of an Institute is not a weak 
personal effort by a few. It is a move- 
ment that has already gained the 
full acceptance by leading insurance 
officials from all types of representa- 
tive companies. But the encouraging 
acceptance of even a majority is not 
sufficient—it must be a completely 
unified effort. 

At this stage there is no voiced op- 
position to the movement. The 
question is not one of whether the 
movement has merit or not; instead 
it is a question as to how much en- 
thusiasm and support can be ob- 
tained to insure its complete success. 
Those who are devoting time and 
energy to the proposal are industry 
minded individuals who are ready to 
make personal sacrifices in what they 
feel is a worthy cause. The support 
already given by the press has done 
much to provide needed momentum. 
Enthusiastic support is all that 1s 
needed to make this a milestone for 
the insurance industry. 
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Aetna Life: Earl D. Twyman, with the 
company since his discharge from the 
Army and currently Assistant General 
Agent at Brooklyn, N. Y., has _ been 
named General Agent in San Antonio, 
Texas, where he succeeds Elmer Abbey, 
who is continuing as General Agent 
Emeritus. 

Glenn I. Bogasse, in the business since 
1945 and with the company since 1947, 
has been named General Agent at 
Charleston, W. Va., where he succeeds 
Keith M. Talsma, who has been trans- 
ferred to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

x * * 

American Society of C.L.U.: Walter 
A. Craig, in the business since 1923 and 
Editor of the C.L.U. Journal since its 
inception in 1946, died suddenly on August 
24 last. Walter did a magnificent job 
with the new publication. His untimely 
death will be a distinct loss to the Society, 
his company (State Mutual) and _ his 
many friends in the business, including 
your editor. 


x * * 


Bankers Life (lowa): 4. J. LaBoe, in 
the business since 1929 and most recently 
with the Occidental Life, has been named 
Regional Group Manager at St. Louis, 
Mo. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: Earl D. Templeton, in 
the business since the end of the war 
with the Equitable Society, has been 
named General Agent for the company 
in Riverhead, Long Island. 


x * * 


Central Life (Ill.): Yarry L. Schroeder, 
in the business 17 years with the John 
Hancock, has been named Director of 
Agencies in the Industrial Department. 


*x* * * 
Colonial Life: Francis A. Byrne, in the 


business over 20 years, has been named 
tlome Office General Agent. 


x * * 


Columbian Mutual: WV. C. Tyler, Jr.. 


with the company several years and 
most recently Assistant Secret tary, has 
been elected Secretary. 
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Sid BR. 


Ackerman, 


Columbus Mutual: 


in the business since 1940 and with the 


company since 1948, has been named 


Agency Assistant. 
x * * 


Companion Life: During its first year 
of existence wrote $10,771,616 of Ordi- 
nary insurance. The business in force as 
of the end of the first year was $10,065,- 
698. 


x * * 


Connecticut General: Charles A. Hol- 
man has been named Manager of the 
company’s branch office in Cincinnati, 
Ohio where he succeeds Benjamin O. 
Stoner, who is continuing as a personal 
producer. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: Robert B. Whitte- 


more, with the company since 1946 and 
most recently a Supervisor in Boston, 
has been named General Agent in that 
city succeeding Tower C. Snow, who is 
continuing as Associate General Agent. 


=x * * 
Continental Assurance: Edward D. 
Landers, C.L.U., in the business since 


1945, most recently with the Occidental 
of California, has been named Manager 
of the Cleveland branch office. 


x * * 


Federal Life & Casualty: The following 


new General Agents have been appointed : 
G. M. Crawford, in the business since 
the end of World War I, in East Orange, 
N, J. G. Kravit, Chicago ; Robert C. 
Guhl (24 years’ experience), London 
Bridge, Va. and Townsend & Morrell in 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


2 @-a 


Guardian Life: Malcolm L. Williams, 
in the business since 1928, has been named 
Manager of the company’s Portland, 
Oregon Agency where he succeeds Ed 
W. Eggen, who is continuing as a per- 
sonal producer. 


x * *& 


Home Life: John J. Shilling, who joined 


the company with the Salt Lake City 
Agency in 1946 and who most recently 
was an agency field assistant in the home 


FFICE AND 
TMENTS 








office, has been named Manager of the 
newly opened second agency in Los 
Angeles, California. This new agency is 
located at 510 West 66th Street. 


x * *® 


Jefferson Standard: The following have 
been named Managers: Alton D. Riddle 
in Houston, Texas; 7. C. Kallam, 
Phoenix, Arizona (succeeding Mr. Rid- 
dle); D. E. Templeton, to Huntington, 
W. Va. Mr. Riddle and Mr. Templeton 
both joined the company in 1935, while 
Mr. Kallam’s association began in 1946. 

John W. Carson, in the business since 
1920 with the Pilot Life, except for the 
past four years, has been named Medical 
Secretary. 


x * * 


Kansas City Life: G. F. Sterns, C.L 

in the business several years, has “te 
appointed General Agent for the com- 
pany in Central Iowa with headquarters 
at 1024 Des Moines Building, Des Moines. 


w-@-@ 


Life of Virginia: Abe Richman, with 
the company’s Ordinary Agency in New- 
port News, Virginia for the past 25 years, 
has been named Manager there. 

James E. Walker, with the company 
since 1942, has been named Manager of 
the company’s Dallas, Texas Agency. 

Ray H. Schmidt, formerly with the 
Lincoln National, has been named Man- 
ager and has opened an agency for the 
company in Panama City, Florida. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: D. F. Mull, C.L.U., 
with the company since 1938 until four 
years ago when he became a representa- 
tive of the College Life, has returned 
to Lincoln in the capacity of Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies. 


x * *® 


Lincoln National: S. C. Kattell, who 
joined the company in 1923 and who 
has been secretary, retired last month. 
Mr. Kattell was a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries. 


x ?" 2 


Manhattan Life: Hermine R. Kuhn, 


who entered the business in 1930 and 
}sour pue ‘¢p6y ut Auedwod 34} poutof 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


recently was Home Office Field Assist- 
ant, has been named a General Agent 
with offices in the home office. She has 
been an outstanding producer for many 
years and has been active in the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
a 9 its inception and was Chairman in 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Miles W. Mc- 
Nally, who joined the company after 
war service, has been named General 
Agent at Charleston, W. Va. where he 
succeeds his father, Frank T. McNally, 
retiring after 39 years of service. Mc- 
Nally, Sr., well known as a speaker, will, 
however, coritinue as general agent emeri- 
tus. 


Charles S. Pearcy, Il, with the com- 
pany since 1940, has been named General 
Agent at Chareston, W. Va. where he 
succeeds C. Warden Pippen, who is re- 
tiring after 36 years of service. The 
latter, however, will continue to devote 
part of his time as general agent emeritus. 
The offices are located in Suite 701 of 
the Security Building. 

Thomas P. Allen, C.L.U., General 
Agent for the company at Hempstead, 

I., has been called to active duty in 
the United States Air Force. Merton D. 
Custer, with the Agency since 1948, has 
been appointed Manager for the duration 


of Mr. Allen’s absence. 
Robert C. Albro, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1931, has been appointed 


Agency Assistant. 

Dr. James G. Forgerson, formerly a 
Navy medical officer and most recently 
attached to the Naval Hospital at Oak- 
land, California, has been named Medical 
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but they are in complete accord “.:"“* 


on the lead pulling power of 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE’S 
AWARD-WINNING 
DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


Yes, it won the “Best of Industry” Award of the D. M. A. A. when 
introduced. And ever since General American Life’s direct mail service 
(we call it RADAR) has been winning the favor of field associates. 


Whitney, Brane, and Roberts measure the value of RADAR in terms 
of the extra sales and extra commissions that come from prospects 
effortlessly detected by direct mail. It’s not sentiment that leads them to 
chorus, “You're always in business with . . . 
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Supervisor and in this capacity will have 
charge of the maintenance of health 
standards at the home office. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: Is establishing three 
additional district offices in Texas. These 
are San Jacinto district under the super- 
vision of Manager James T. Denny; 
Montrose district, also in Houston, with 
Manager Daniel H. Van Buskirk in 
charge and Oak Cliff in Dallas, under the 
managership of Charles M. Burnett. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: /. S. Hill (1930) 
and W. L. Chapin, Jr. (1925) have been 
promoted to Actuaries. At the same time 
G. V., Stennes (1932) became Associate 
Actuary. 

Newell R. Johnson, who entered the 
business as a general agent for the com- 
pany in 1930 and who was Commissioner 
of Insurance in that state from 1941 to 
1947, has resigned his vice presidency to 
become Associate General Manager of 
American Mutual Alliance of Chicago. 


x *«* *® 


Mutual Benefit: Chauncey A. Brown, 
with the company since 1932, has been 
elected an othcer with the title Director 
of Agency Finance. In this capacity he 
succeeds James #. Moore, Jr., who has 
been named Director of Planning and 
Methods. 

Ned H. Allen, with the company 27 
years, has been elected an assistant secre- 
tary and in this capacity succeeds Kobert 
_ Thompson, who died on August 12 
ast. 

Sterling L. Hill, who joined the Colum- 
bus, Ohio Agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life in 1948, has been named Assistant 
General Agent in charge. In this capac- 
ity for the duration he succeeds Jo/n 
V. Johnson, General Agent, who has 
been recalled to active duty with the 
United States Navy. 

Gordon Hull, Editor of the “PELI- 
CAN,” the company’s home office pub- 
lication, has been promoted, in addition 
to his present duties, to Sales Service 
Manager, while at the same time Edward 
K. Leusarder was advanced to Office 
Services Manager. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: John G. Tyner, with the 
company since 1946 and most recently 
Assistant Manager in the company’s 
Hartford, Conn. office, has been pro- 
moted to Training Assistant in the home 
office. 


x * * 


Mutual Life of Canada: J. J. D. 


Brunke has been named Supervisor of 
Public- Relations and Sales Promotion. 


x** * 


New York Life: Wendell A. Milliman, 
F.S.A., in the business 1926-1947 (2nd 
Vice President and Associate Actuary of 
the Equitable Society) and since then a 
Consulting Actuary in Seattle, has been 
named a Vice President to head the 
company’s new Group Department. 
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James H. Braddock (1935) and Man- 
yel Rk. Cueto (1924) have been promoted 
to Actuaries. At the same time John F. 
Ryan (1929) was named Executive As- 
sistant and Dr. Albert H. l’aber (1928) 
was made the Medical Director. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: Charles G. Groe- 
schell, in the business since 1940 and with 
the company since 1948, has been pro- 
moted to Assistant Actuary. 


x *« * 
Northwestern National: Geerge H. 
Davis, in the business since 1921 and 
since 1949 Assistant Manager of the com- 
pany’s Policyholders’ Service Departinent, 
has been named Supervisor of Group 
Field Service. 


x * *® 


Pacific Mutual: Charles H. Currier, Jr.. 
in the business 10 years as Manager for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, Kansas 
City, Missouri, has been appointed Group 
Field Superintendent for the company 
with headquarters in the same city. In 
this capacity he will have supervision 
of the company’s group field offices an«| 
personnel East of the Rockies. 

Albert F. Gardner, with the company 
several years in the field and as super- 
visor for the Arthur E. Kraus Agency 
in Los Angeles, has been named training 
assistant at the home office. 


x * *® 


Pan-American Life: /ra C. Jared, Jr., 
in the business several years and most 
recently with the company in Dallas, 
Texas, has been appointed General Agent 
in Corpus Christi, Texas, with head- 
quarters in the new Shamoun Building. 


x * * 


Paul Revere Life: Jack Walders, in the 
business since 1934 and most recently 
General Agent for the Protective Life, 
has been named General Agent for the 
company in Amarillo, Texas. 


x** 


Peoples Life: W. Wallace Chiswell, 


founder and chairman of the board, died 
on August 3 last. 


x* * 
Philadelphia Life: Oliver G. Hess, Jr., 


formerly with the Prudential, has been 
named General Agent for the company 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


x * * 


Phoenix Mutual: Paul P. Stewart, with 


the company since 1947, has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor in charge of the 
newly opened agency headquarters at 
Oakland, California, with offices in the 
Western Professional Building at 1706 
Broadway. 

Lyndes B. Stone (1931) and Herbert 
C. Skiff (1923) have been promoted 
from secretaries to 2nd vice presidents. 
At the same time Clifford L. Morse 
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child, is 1 year old. 


Ruth will be 50 when Paul reaches 18. If she becomes a 
widow, Ruth won't be eligible for the $60 a month social secur- 
ity widow's benefit for 15 years from the time she is 50 to 65. 


When Jim reaches 60—there will be 9 years before Ruth is 
65 and is entitled to her $40 a month wife's social security 


THE ANSWER: John invests $248.55 a year in a $10,000 
Mutual Trust Double Protection to 65 contract. If he dies, Ruth 
will be paid at least $64.20 a month for the 15 years from the 


time she is 50 to 65. 


When John retires at 65, the cash value plus liberal accumu- 
lated dividends will provide $40.73 a month for the 9 years 
from the time John is 65 until Ruth is also 65. 
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To solve problems like this: 


Jim, who earns over $300 a month, has a double social security 
problem. He is 42. Ruth, his wife, is 33 and Paul, their youngest 


This is only one of the many effective uses of 
Mutual Trust's Double Protection to 65 policy 
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Chicago 3, Illinois 





(1933) was advanced from Associate 
Manager of Agencies to Director of 


Agencies. 
=x * * 


Pioneer American: Henry Cheatham, in 
the business several years, has been named 
Manager for the company in Lubbock, 


Texas. 
* *« * 


Prudential: John J. Holahan, C.L.U., 
(1937) and Carl P. Lundy (1937) have 
been promoted to Eastern Regional 
Manager and Metropolitan Regional 
Manager respectively. 

James B. Scott, with the company 
since 1916, has been transferred as Man- 


ager from Peoria, Illinois to Covington, 
Kentucky. 

Joe F. Guess, with the company since 
1938, has been named head of the com- 
pany’s Savannah, Georgia Agency where 
he succeeds Eggleton N. Upshaw, 


retiring. Poa 


Reliance Life: The following managerial 
changes have been made: William J. 
Dowd (1926), formerly Manager of 
Northeast Pennsylvania Department in 
Wilkes-Barre, has been transferred in 
similar capacity to Chicago; Angelo B. 
Ratin (1945) has been named his suc- 
cessor; Howard C. Fulwiler (1937) was 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Stepping Along! 
And why not? He consistently re 
ceives generous Bonuses for produe 


tion and persistency plus liberal com- 


missions from— 


; am 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE « ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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Field Appointments—Continuved 


promoted from District Manager in 
Washington, D. C. to Manager; Kobert 
L. Taylor (1949), formerly a representa- 
tive at Jackson, Miss., has been named 
Manager of the Carolinas Department in 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Roy R. Anderson, in the business since 
1941 and with the company since 1%45, 
has been promoted to Assistant Actuary. 
He is a Fellow of the Society of <Ac- 
tuaries. 

x * * 


State Mutual: [William C. Johnstone, 
who joined the company in 1948, has 
been elected Actuary succeeding R. C. 
Guest. 

C. Harry Emanuelson, in the business 
several years and most recently a Gen- 
eral Agent for the Massachusetts Mutual 
in Columbus, Ohio, has been named 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies in 
the home office. 


x * * 


Sun Life (Can.): Arthur D. Grant, with 
the company since 1923 and most recent}; 
Manager at Baltimore, Maryland, has 
been transferred in a similar capacity to 
Portland, Maine, where he _ succeeds 
F. L. Rochon, retiring due to ill health. 
Paul E£, Drury, with the company since 
1946 and most recently Service Supervisor 
in Boston, has been named Mr. Grant's 
successor at Baltimore. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: Richard WH’. Kellogg, in 
the business since 1948, and William 
L. Wilson, in the business since 1919. 
have been appointed co-managers of the 
company’s newly established Miami, 
Florida Agency. 

At the same time Charles W. Shields, 
Jr., who joined the company in 1949, was 
named Manager of the Providence, R. | 
office. In this capacity he succeeds Rus- 
sell A. Walton, resigned. 


WAR CLAUSE HEARING 


N SEPTEMBER 13 and 14 

last the special sub-committee 
of the Life Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners met at 61 Broadway in 
New York City. The purpose was a 
discussion of all phases of the War 
Clause situation. As a result of the 
hearings it was decided: (1) the 
present situation in Korea is not 
serious enough to warrant all-out 
use-of war clauses; (2) such clauses 
should be of the “result” type; and 
(3) the drafting of a model clause 
for use by all companies in all states 
was opposed by representatives of 
the business. In short, as a result of 
the meeting there will probably be 
no drastic changes in current practice 
among the companies unless the in- 
ternational situation becomes worse. 
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1950 INVESTMENTS -INCREASE 


EW investments made by the 

life insurance companies of the 
country 1n the first half of the year 
increased by nearly $500,000,000 
over those of the corresponding 
period of last year, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. The half 
vear total for 1950 was $4,695,000,- 
000, compared with $4,211,000,000 
last year. 


Real estate mortgages made up 
the largest block of the new invest- 
ments, a record $2,022,000,000 going 
to property owners in financing of 
this type in the six months to June 
30. This was 20 per cent more than 
in the first half of 1949. It brought 
total holdings of mortgages to $14,- 
149,000,000, a rise of $1,257,000,- 
000 since the start of the year. 


The securities of U. S. business 
and industry constituted the second 
largest block of purchases, with 
$1,983,000,000 acquired in the half 


year. This was slightly less than 
June 
19S0 
U.S. Government Securities ...... $81 
Foreign Government Securities ... 11 
State, City, Munic. Bonds (U.S.) 28 
Railroad Bonds (U.S.) .......... 75 
Public Utility Bonds (U.S.) .... 252 
Industrial and Misc. Bonds (U.S.) 168 
nn Sa ¢6tdeseeenkeqaced 43 
Foreign Corporate Securities .... 14 
World Bank Bonds .............. 
Farm Mortages: Veterans Admin. ~- 
Dt signee eveees kode 28 
Non-Farm Mortgages: F.H.A. .... 125 
Veterans Admin. ....... 87 
De  sesdadasewandensa 157 
Total Securities and Mortgages $1,069 
ee es MO 6 vc caccéweces 
eee MOMs TPOROD cccccccccccecs 21 
MD: pcs ted eiandanst 46 
Dt SCC Livisnchadnadss0s dedee tes : 
FT Terre 
ie ee Se 


similar new investments in the first 
six months of last year. On June 30 
of this year, total holdings by the life 
companies of U. S. corporate bonds 
and stocks were $23,340,000,000, an 
increase of $813,000,000 since Janu- 


ary 1. 


Purchases of U. S. Government 
securities in the half year were $444,- 
000,000, nearly 40 per cent greater 
than a year ago, but still less than 
maturities and replacements, with 
the result that total holdings of this 
type decreased to $14,691,000,000. 
State, county and municipal bonds 
were also acquired in_ increased 
volume, the half year purchases of 
$109,000,000 representing a rise of 
43 per cent. Total holdings of the 
latter type now exceed $1,000,000,- 
000, having increased $73,000,000 


since the start of the year. 


Half year investments of the life 
companies are reported by the In- 
stitute as follows: 


-——Holdings—— 


Acquired - 
6 Mos. 





June 6 Mos. June 30, June 30, 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
(000,000 Omitted) 
$44 $444 $318 $14,691 $15,748 
31 45 54 1,390 1,427 
15 109 76 1,095 907 
22 208 65 3,043 2,958 
294 804 751 9,793 9,121 
197 731 1,078 8,693 7,803 
33 240 130 1,811 1,554 
31 91 47 595 498 
1 10 51 58 
- = 2 2 28 29 
26 197 180 1,218 1,062 
109 749 643 4,078 2,917 
10 238 68 1,406 1,209 
174 836 789 7,419 6,630 
$9RG $4,695 $4,211 $55,311 $51,921 
— - 35 49 
30 100 126 1,281 1,108 
45 256 241 2,307 2,141 
aie 971 835 
—- 1,402 1,179 





_ . $61,307— $57,233 





STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Septem- 

ber issue, the following com- 
panies have expanded as indicated: 
Bankers Life & Casualty (Tll.) in 
New Mexico; Beneficial Life 
(Utah) in Louisiana; Beneficial 
Standard (Calif.) in Minnesota; 
Colonial Life & Accident (S. C.) in 
Pennsylvania; Columbus National 
Life (Ga.) in Alabama;. Equitable 
Society (N. Y.) in New Bruns- 
wick ; Expressmen’s Mutual (N. Y.) 
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in Colorado; Homesteaders Life 
(Iowa) in Illinois; Pennsylvania 
Life, Health & Accident in Ken- 
tucky; Physicians Life & Casu- 
alty (Mo.) in Delaware; Pioneer 
American (Texas) in Colorado and 
Nevada; Policyholders National 
(S. D.) in Arizona; Quaker City 
Life (Pa.) in Michigan; Republic 
National (Texas) in Ky.; Security 
Mutual (N. Y.) in Utah and South- 
ern farm Bureau (Miss.) in La. 





SEEKS HOME OFFICE 
AID 


New midwestern life insur- 
ance company, which is com- 
pleting organization, and plans 
to write life insurance and acci- 
dent and health has opportunity 
for man with Home Office ex- 
perience to fill position of sec- 
retary or treasurer of the new 
company. Interested persons 
may write for information in 
confidence by addressing letter 
to BOX W, Alfred M. Best Co., 
Inc., & East Fourth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 














FAMILY SECURITY 


Boston Mutual Programs are 
created from our Modern Policy 
Series with the same professional 
skill and care that fashioned this 
Colonial Sign. 








WEST COAST 


OPPORTUNITIES 












SAN DIEGO 
Population: 321,485 
Fourth city of Cali- 


fornia with a gain of 
58% in ten years. 
Ideal climate, growing 
industries, strategic lo- 
cation. A wonderful 
place to live with 
a bright outlook for 
agency builders inter- 
ested in growing with 
West Coast Life. 


West Gast Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


V2, 


VY, SAN FRANCISCO 
Ys 
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No benefits paid 


earned in covered employment. 


Average Monthly 
Wage 


* Age 65 or Over. 


100 


(5) Amount of Employment Permitted Beneficiary for Benefit Receipt 
(Work Clause) 


Previous Law 1950 Amendments 


for month in which $15 or more 
limitation at all after age 75. 


Table Il 


Illustrative Monthly Benefits for Survivors of Insured Workers: 


Previous 1950 Previous 1950 Previous 1950 
Law Law Law Law Law Law 


(a) Insured Worker covered for 14 years (1937 to 1950)** 


Same except $15 limit is increased to $50 and no 


Widow and Widow and Widow and 

1 Child 2 Children 3 Children 
$29 $ 38 $40 $ 40 $40 $ 40 
36 75 51 80 57 80 
43 86 60 115 68 120 
50 98 70 130 80 150 
57 109 80 145 85 150 
57 120 80 150 85 150 


(b) Insured worker covered for 40 years (1937 to 1976) 


Widow and 
1 Child 
$35 $ 38 
44 75 
52 86 
61 98 
70 109 
70 120 
1 Child Alone 
$14 $19 
18 38 
21 43 
24 49 
28 54 
28 60 


** See corresponding footnote of Table I. 


2 Children Alone 


$23 
29 
34 
40 
46 
46 


Widow and 
2 Children 


$ 40 
80 
115 
130 
145 
150 


2 Children Alone 


$ 31 
62 
72 
81 
91 

100 





Aged Widow ' 


$17 $19 
21 38 
26 43 
30 49 
34 54 
34 60 


Widow and 


3 Children 
$40 $ 40 
70 80 
84 120 
85 150 
85 150 
85 150 


Aged Widow? 


$21 $19 
26 38 
32 43 
37 49 
42 54 
42 60 
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(6) Covered Employment 
























All except self-employment and employment in Fed- Brings in (a) self-employed except farmers and 
eral and State Governments, railroads, nonprofit (chari- several classes of professional self-employed; (b) full- 
table, educational, and religious), agriculture, and time regularly employed farm workers; (c) domestic 
domestic service. servants employed 24 days per quarter; (d) non-profit 

employees except that it is voluntary on employer and 
2/4, employees must concur; those concurring are then 
’ covered as well as all new employees thereafter; (c) 
Federal, State and local civilian employees not covered 
by a retirement system; (f) certain municipal transit 


d no 


workers; (g) certain salesmen as “employees,” includ- 
ing life insurance agents. 
(7) Permanent and Total Disability Benefits 
None. None. 
(8) Maximum Annual Wage and Self-Employment Income for 
Tax and Benefit Purposes 
$3,000. $3,600 after 1950. 
(9) Tax (or Contribution) Rates 
One percent on employer and 1 percent on employee One and one-half percent on employer and 1% per- 

through 1949, 1% percent for 1950-51, and 2 percent cent on employee through 1953, 2 percent for 1954—59, 
thereafter. 2% percent for 1960-64, 3 percent for 1965-69, and 


3% percent thereafter; except for self-employed, one 
and one-half times rates for employees. Self-employ- 
ment income would be, in general, income from trade 
or business. 


(10) Appropriations from General Revenues 


Appropriations authorized for such sums as may be Provisions in previous law repealed. 
required to finance the program. 


the heck with red tape 


lt just fouls up everybody and everything. That's why you never find any around Standard 








Life. We're in business to write life insurance and we cut corners and break rules when 


it’s good business and profitable to do so. Aggressive agents wanted. 


- fav UV. Wade 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. oi'i**\,S208cigs o266 1% somes - auton «Ho 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA Missouri * New Mexico *-Pennsylvania « Texas * West Virginia 
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(11) Combined Withholding of Income and Employee 
Social Security Taxes 


No provision. | No provision. 


(12) Primary Insurance Benefits or Amounts Expressed in Graph Form 


The attached graph portrays a range—curves 1 and 2—of primary insurance benefits for the previous law 
and the single curve 3, depicting the 1950 law. For the previous law, curve 1 represents benefits after 14 years 
of coverage with the indicated average wage and curve 2 corresponds thereto after 40 years of coverage. A 
comparison of these curves reveals the effect of the 1% benefit increment for elapsed years of coverage which 
is a feature of previous law but which is eliminated in the 1950 law. Curve 3 is the same for all coverage durations. 


Curve | gives the benefit magnitudes which were payable for retirements under the previous law up 
to September, 1950 and curve 3 would supersede these benefits, after the conversion table gradually becomes 
inapplicable. Therefore, the index of immediate increase in benefits lies between curves 1 and 3 rather than 
between 2 and 3. 


Following the graph, a table of the 1950 primary insurance amounts is given for both annual and monthly 
average wages (as defined in the 1950 law) and expressed on both an annual benefit basis and a monthly benefit 
basis, the latter being the basis of payment prescribed under the Act. 


Ss GQ 2? 2a 2 @ 


We do not feel that private plans which use a pay level of $3,000 a year as a dividing line in their benefit 
formulae need be greatly concerned about changing to a $3,600 basis. The Bureau of Internal Revenue may 
issue some new announcement relating to “integration” but we believe that most all benefit formulae which 
“integrated” before will also meet that criterion under the 1950 amendments. Each plan, however, should be 
carefully checked in this regard if and when the Bureau issues any announcements thereon. Aside from the 
question of “integration,’’ some employers may feel it necessary to revise their retirement programs for other 
reasons related to the 1950 Act. 
































A friendly agency minded 
Company whose 50 years of 
progress has been built on 


service. 
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Monthly Primary Benefit or Amount 
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Federal Primary Insurance Benefit 
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Average Monthly Wage 


Social Security Act as Amended August 1950—Primary Insurance Benefit or Amount on Annual and Monthly 
Basis, According to Annual ($60 Intervals) and Monthly ($5 Intervals) Average Wages as Defined by the Act. 


Average i “age 


Annual 

$U—$360 
420 
480 
540 
600 
660 
720 
780 
840 
900 
YOO 
1020 
LO80 
1140 
1200 
1260 
1320 
1380 
1440 
1500 
1560 
1620 
1680 
1740 
1800 
1860 
1920 
1980 


For October, 1950 


Monthly Annual 

$0—$30 $240 
35 300 
40 300 
45 300 
50 300 
35 330 
60 360 
65 390 
7 420 
75 450 
80 480 
85 510 
90 540 
95 570 
100 600 
105 609 
110 618 
115 627 
120 636 
125 645 
130 654 
135 663 
140 672 
145 681 
150 690 
155 699 
160 708 
165 717 


Primary Amount 
Monthly 


$20.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
27.50 
30.00 
32.50 
35.00 
37.50 
40.00 
42.50 
45.00 
47.50 


Average 


Annual 

$2040 
2100 
2160 
2220 
2280 
2340 


3600 
(and up) 


VU ‘age 
Monthly 
$170 
175 
180 
185 
190 
195 
200 
205 
210 
215 
220 
225 
230 
235 
240 
245 
250 
255 
260 
265 
270 
275 
280 
285 
290 
295 
300 

(and up) 


Primary Amount 


Annual 


$726 
735 
744 
753 
762 
771 
780 
789 
798 
807 
816 
825 
834 
843 
852 
861 
870 
879 
888 
897 
906 
915 
924 
933 
942 
951 
960 


(max. ) 


Monthly 
$60.50 


61.25 
62.00 
62.75 
63.50 
64.25 
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AMED FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 

from branches located in more than 20 

countries, including 50 offices in the 
United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity of its compre- 
hensive life insurance and annuity plans. 
The specific needs of men, women and 
children under widely differing circum- 
stances are taken care of, and a variety 
of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the 
beneficiary. 


More than One 
and a Half Million 
Policies in Force 
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NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 


In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 
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